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NOTICE. 



These pages may, without some explanation, seem open 
to the charge which is brought against Anglicanism, 
— that it makes use of the Early Church only as a 
witness ; that it finds no place for the Church as a living 
interpreter; and hence, that it only adds Antiquity to 
Scripture, and enlarges the subject matter of private 
judgment, which remains uncontrolled and unguided, 
and liable to misconstrue the one as much as the other. 

But these pages do not treat of the principles of 
Church authority, which is asserted p. 47, but only of 
the principles of Christian truth. It does not fall within 
their scope to appeal to a single General Council. 

That the definitions of (Ecumenical Councils are au- 
thoritative to the whole Church is, of course, not only 
admitted, but maintained by the writer. But it did 
not enter into his plan to show this, any more than to 
inquire what are (Ecumenical Councils, or whether they 
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NOTICE. 



ever have exceeded or ever can exceed their just powers 
by defining beyond the first deposit of the faith, as re- 
corded in Divine Scripture, and witnessed by the Primi- 
tive Church. 

The questions at issue between the Church of Rome 
and our own are not hinted at in the acts of any Coun- 
cil which we allow to be (Ecumenical. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Other members of the Church of England, besides 
those who cling peculiarly to her Catholic elements, 
are constantly pained and alarmed by the able pro- 
mulgation and maintenance of some new and startling 
error within the communion of their Church. They 
are at once frightened and provoked : they assail the 
novelty often with unproved weapons, sometimes strik- 
ing a blow which argumentatively wounds the adversary, 
and sometimes one which recoils upon themselves. 
Nevertheless the error spreads; some men imbibe it, 
and fall out of the ranks of the Church, or else remain 
in her inconsistently and injuriously; and only after 
much harm has been done is the danger averted either 
by the vis inertia of England or by an influence to 
which most persons are blind, namely, that which the 
Church exercises silently, when by her Creeds and 
other formularies, by her worship, and her inherent 
life, she negatives much of the error which prevails in 
those individuals who do not forsake her, and insensibly 
casts it out of her pale, somewhat in the same way as 
general health often cures some hurt or disease which 
special remedies have failed to remove. 

The following pages are an attempt to direct persons 
b 
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to a remedy for this evil, to an antidote which will 
either prevent error by anticipation, or remedy it sub- 
sequently by correction. 

This antidote is partly a direct appeal to the creed of 
the Primitive Church, and partly an exhibition of cer- 
tain Catholic doctrines and actions as irreconcilable 
with particular errors, and as an intended safeguard 
against them. The cases chosen are not partial, but 
affect Rome, as well as ourselves ; and it is submitted 
that a remedy which is thus impartial, and so far forth 
universal, must have truth for its basis, and must be a 
divinely ordered test in questions of doctrine. 

Certainly, there is nothing new in an appeal to an- 
tiquity, although there may perhaps be somewhat gene- 
rally unnoticed in some of the ensuing applications of 
the argument from it. If the appeal itself were a no- 
velty, then according to the principles of these pages, 
nay, according to the principle of the very appeal, it 
would not deserve much attention. 

So far however from this appeal being new, it is un- 
happily not even new to ourselves. Resort has been 
made to it in our own times. We have witnessed con- 
troversies connected with it, and the strife still pro- 
ceeds as bitterly and more dangerously than ever ; but 
behold, whilst we were watching them the combatants 
have been changing their weapons. The use of Catholic 
testimony has been greatly discredited, and is now more 
and more rare. 

Several causes contribute to this unhappy result, 
some of which are temporary, and others are not. 

1. Historical inquiry requires labour and patience, 
and demands more time and knowledge than the world 
at large can bring to the subject ; and therefore, if that 
world must judge of each doctrine for itself, it must 
contract the process of discovery somehow or other into 
a narrower compass. There are many specious argu- 
ments for the Gospel being plain to the meanest capa- 
city, and against the need of a test to which only the 
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few can directly resort. These arguments however 
ignore the fact, that when this plain man, this common 
sense reader, of whom the world speaks, repairs to his 
sole source of religious knowledge, the Bible, read by 
himself in a translation, he does not, as a matter of 
fact, arrive at the truth, if that truth is but one : and 
Protestant sects are no nearer to unity and certainty of 
belief from the apparent simplicity and ease of their 
process of seeking it. 

But chiefly men forget the disorganising effects o 
transgression. Before Adam fell, there was no question 
which was the true God, and which not. There were 
no cases of conscience, before the one right road had 
been quitted. Nay, the same fact is evidenced by the 
experience of each one of us in ourselves, when we 
perceive that in that same degree in which we have been 
conscientious our duty is plain to us ; and in that same 
degree in which we have disobeyed our conscience, its 
voice has become less distinct, and our path itself is 
grown doubtful. Indeed this is the case to such an 
extent, that at times there is no right way at all for a 
man, no doing right without, as it were, doing wrong. 
A man who has made a wrong promise, for example, 
sins more in keeping it, and yet seems to sin indirectly 
in breaking it. He is obliged to do that which is in 
itself evil, and which brings disgrace upon a good 
cause, that he may not do worse by adhering to a pre- 
vious evil. Sin entangles our feet ; and it is this extreme 
difficulty of choice within the maze of transgression 
and error, which supplies the excuse for, or rather en- 
hances the obligation of judging charitably of those who 
live in times of religious or political crises. This makes 
us respect both Fisher and Ridley, although they took 
such different paths. This leads us to honour both 
Lochiel and Colonel Gardiner, whatever our views 
are. 

Where is the promise or intimation that when an 
individual Christian, or a body of Christians, have lost 

b 2 
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the truth they shall recover it easily ? Where is the 
promise or intimation that truth should be attainable 
without regard to the institutions that were given con- 
temporaneously with its first promulgation? It may 
have been perfectly and visibly true whilst the Church 
was one, and undefiled, that is to say corporately one, 
rejecting every heresy as it arose, and uniform in its 
testimony throughout the whple world ; it may have been 
perfectly true that a plain man could not miss his way 
in those days. How should he ? He was on that way to 
begin with ; and before he erred, he must have voluntarily 
quitted his own path. And if he unhappily wandered, in 
spite of his privileges, still it was visibly one and the 
old path which he had forsaken, and he might return 
to it readily, if he had the grace so to do. It may 
have been quite true also that an ignorant man could 
once have found the Christian faith in all parts of the 
Scriptures and would have been in no peril, whilst wan- 
dering through its most intricate labyrinths, because of 
his firm hold of the thread of the Catholic faith ; all 
this may have been true in the first ages, and may have 
been promised or intimated in the Scriptures' them- 
selves, and yet may be a privilege entirely or partially 
lost, according to the temper and circumstances of 
those who in our days aspire to it. 

2. Another objection is felt rather than urged; but 
is not less influential. It is, that an appeal to an- 
tiquity assumes that we cannot be wiser than the first 
Christians were, and therefore puts a bar to progress, 
and brings theology to a stand-still. 

It is much to be apprehended that this last proposition 
would turn out erroneous ; for we have much to learn 
before we come back to that theology, or rather that 
faith, which prevailed in the first ages : but it is very 
remarkable, and it is another confirmation of the sound- 
ness of this doctrinal test, that when strictly applied, 
it is equally distasteful to the Modem Roman Catholic 
Church, and to the liberal school. Both wish to de- 
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velope, from different motives indeed, under different 
laws, and towards different conclusions, but still to de- 
velope. The position here maintained is that the one 
faith was once for all taught and received, and that an- 
tiquity is a competent witness to the sense of the Scrip- 
tures which contains this one faith. Critics, historians, 
natural philosophers, metaphysicians, theologians, in- 
dividuals, Churches, the present Catholic Church, are 
none of them prohibited by this principle from investi- 
gating, illustrating and explaining. So long as their 
theories are not inconsistent with the primitive faith, 
they may rove if they will through the sweet mazes 
of knowledge, holding firmly by the Catholic thread. 
If they account this guidance a bondage and hin- 
drance, they will as assuredly err, as Israel would have 
done in ceasing to follow the cloud, or the wise men in 
choosing their own way to seek the King of the Jews. 

But all men will not receive this doctrine, and the 
pride of reason, and the human will, push more and 
more against the barriers and outworks, and strive to 
break through them that they may be free to under- 
mine the very Keep with the pickaxe of criticism, or to 
batter it down with human philosophy. As a preli- 
minary obstacle it is especially odious. 

3. It is carelessly urged that any man can prove any- 
thing out of the Fathers, and that they are too dis- 
cordant to be of any service as witnesses. 

Those who make this objection have not well ex- 
amined the position which they assail. 

The Fathers are not the only witnesses to the pri- 
mitive faith : very far from it. The Acts of Councils, 
and liturgies, and histories, and holy rites, form a great 
part of the testimony to which we repair. But sup- 
posing the Fathers to have their individual views, and 
even their individual errors ; supposing them discordant 
and contradictory one to another, how weighty then, and 
how invincible must be their agreement, how conclusive 
the uniform testimony of persons so free to differ else- 
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where ! But it is to their very concord that we appeal ; 
not to the differences of the ancients, but to their 
consent. 

4. But a still more influential objection remains. It 
is said that the practical effect of a resort to antiquity 
is an approximation to Rome, and in too many cases 
submission to her. 

Now there are some very startling objections to this 
argument which meet us in limine . 

First, it is tantamount to a confession that Rome is 
nearer to the Primitive model than we are, a confession 
which Rome will very gladly receive at our hands ; one 
which will convince great numbers of people that we 
are wrong, and one which our Reformers with their 
latest breath denied constantly. 

Moreover Rome is at this very time receding more 
and more from the very ground which is said to be so 
favourable to her claims. Her ablest convert justified 
his secession by a theory of development which he has 
never recalled; her writers and preachers constantly 
make the voice of the present Church the criterion of 
doctrine ; and the recent decree is not only unsupported 
by primitive teaching, but is absolutely and plainly 
contradictory to it. 

Nevertheless it will be well to consider this argument 
from tendencies, the argument against a principle from 
its effects. In mathematics, if you can reduce a pro- 
position to a contradiction of some axiom or previous 
demonstration, you have proved it absurd. In morals, 
the subject of which is contingent matter, not neces- 
sary, you cannot be so sure of your process. There are 
indeed certain first principles, which Bishop Butler 
allows to be paramount, and to which a revelation must 
conform itself before it is accepted. 1 Doctrine which 
simply encourages falsehood and injustice must needs be 
false ; but there is great difficulty and danger in apply- 
ing the test. The sceptic applies it to the destruction of 
1 Anal. Pt. ii. chap. iii. 
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the Canaanite nations, and errs when he does so. The 
Jew applied it to our Lord's saving works on the Sab- 
bath, and he also erred. The minor premise has more 
or less of uncertainty. Such and such things are doubt- 
less very wicked, and this may be one of them, or it 
may not. The conclusion depends upon the accuracy 
with which the middle term is supplied. 

If an evil result flows necessarily from a given cause, 
that given cause is necessarily evil: if it flows pro- 
bably, but not necessarily, then the first principle is 
perilous at least, although not certainly mischievous. 
But there may be restraining influences, or rather 
moral balances, which accidentally occur; in which 
case the principle in question is not justified by them, 
since it is by their merits, not its own, that harm is 
averted : or else these corrective forces exist properly and 
by way of connection with the cause in question, in 
which case the principle discussed, although dangerous 
by itself, must not be condemned, because it was never 
intended to stand by itself. In such cases where the 
counterbalancing or modifying influence is violently 
taken away, blame will often appear to attach to the 
principles, but will do so erroneously. 

This is clearly the case in the natural world. The 
sun would parch up the world and be a positive evil 
instead of a blessing, were it not for the powers which 
condense and precipitate the mists which it draws up from 
the ground. The centrifugal principle balances the cen- 
tripetal, otherwise this system would be at an end. 

The same is to be said of our internal politics, that 
they are a balance of influences ; and of our external 
policy, that it consists in the balance of powers. All 
this may seem to argue imperfection. Perhaps it does 
so; perhaps it does not. We are here on the verge of 
the difficulty of the co-existence of good and of evil. 
But anyhow it is a fact of our condition ; and no one 
law can be estimated alone, and by its individual 
tendencies, when it was never intended by the legisla- 
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tor to be isolated, but to form part of a harmony of 
inter-dependent, compensative, and counteracting ar- 
rangements, resulting in unity. 

These considerations apply to our subject. There 
are false doctrines which of themselves tend to evil, 
which sometimes effect it, and sometimes do not, because 
restrained by influences upon which they have no claim, 
and which therefore do nothing to justify them. 

There are true doctrines again, which sometimes pro- 
duce evil results, because their sister truths are acci- 
dentally separated from them, or because errors are 
accidentally combined with them. 

And this is what renders it so very precarious to 
condemn doctrines or practices straightway from effects 
which we seem to observe ; and should make us more 
careful than is usual of denouncing the principles of 
our neighbours. 

Certainly, if Jews, Turks, and Heathens had applied 
our Lord's rule, “ By their fruits ye shall know them," 
as we often apply it, that is to say partially and nar- 
rowly, they would have concluded against the Gospel 
as it has been exhibited again and again by whole na- 
tions professing the faith of it. 

Schism flows legitimately from the denial of the 
Holy Catholic Church, because such denial implies that 
there is no body from which it would be sinful to part. 
Here is a simple and direct result. 

The Gnostics denied the glorious resurrection of the 
body, because they considered matter inherently evil. 
The conclusion was necessary. 

The claim to an unlimited use of private judgment 
does not directly lead to any other conclusion than that 
authority has no place ; nor does it by necessity lead 
to heresy even indirectly, for the human judgment may 
be exercised correctly as well as erroneously. Yet for 
all this, heresy will be the result in ninety and nine 
cases out a hundred where this principle is fully carried 
out, and where early prejudices, and the doctrines of 
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the community, or the teaching of some orthodox 
Christian does not restrain its effects. In England, 
where this right of unlimited judgment is almost uni- 
versally claimed, it is only partially exercised. The 
Church imperceptibly teaches those who think that 
they are teaching themselves. In America however 
this is not the case, and in consequence a greater extent 
and variety of error is found there. 

The denial of the plenary inspiration of Scripture 
does not of necessity lead to any further error. A 
member of the Roman or Greek Churches might be 
guilty of it, and yet continue to believe what he now 
believes upon the authority of the Church. The result 
in England however would be an amount of heresy too 
fearful to contemplate. 

A doctrine that God created some men to reprobation 
would be simply blasphemous; that He has elected 
some of the fallen to certain salvation, and that all the 
rest are helpless and cannot be saved is logically de- 
structive of human responsibility, and therefore im- 
moral, and cannot be reconciled with the doctrine of 
the Judgment Day. An open denial both of man's 
responsibility and of God's Judgment would be its 
legitimate consequences. 

A doctrine however of election, and even of final 
election, held concurrently with that of the Judgment 
and of Baptism, is not chargeable with any such con- 
sequence, because, if all the baptized have sufficient 
grace to be saved, God's justice in judging, and man's 
responsibility are both plainly declared in their case ; 
and if some Christians have higher grace accorded to 
them, whether before their birth, or after a long life of 
holiness, this does not affect the general probation by 
the Gospel. 

Antipsedobaptists, commonly called Baptists, are ge- 
nerally Calvinists. There is no logical connection be- 
tween predestination and the baptism of adults, and 
yet such is the general result. It is so, because where 

b 8 
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no doctrine of Baptismal Election exists, there is need 
of some other ; and because also Baptism is, with Anti- 
psedobaptists, only a seal of conversion. But if the 
practice of adult Baptism were to prevail in the Church, 
the Church remaining in other respects as before, various 
influences would probably check such tendencies, and 
preclude such a result, at any rate to a considerable 
extent. 

Presbyterianism, both in England and Geneva, issued 
in Socinianism. What is the connection between the 
two errors ? Not a logical one, certainly. The total 
severance from the Church, loss of her testimony, con- 
tempt of her Creeds, a low doctrine of Sacraments, which 
is connected with rejection of the Church, were pro- 
bably amongst the chief causes. Who can secure Pres- 
byterianism against these, and therefore against the 
heresy of Socinus? 

These instances show the extreme difficulty of arguing 
against a cause from its apparent effects ; the difficulty, 
that is to say, of being sure, and of proving to others, 
that two facts really stand to each other in the relation 
of cause and effect. 

And to illustrate still more remarkably the effect of 
counteracting influences, essential and accidental, it will 
appear in the following pages both how the assumed 
immaculate conception of the Blessed Virgin militates 
with the ancient explanation of the nature of original 
sin, and how transubstantiation impairs the argument 
against Nestorius and Eutyches : yet no one will dream 
for a moment that the Roman Church is in any danger 
of falling into the latter heresies, using as she does the 
very Creeds which subvert them ; nor yet that she can 
deny original sin, whilst she continues to baptize infants 
for remission of sin, and whilst the very assertion that 
the Blessed Virgin is specially exempted from original 
sin implies that other persons are not. In these points 
she endangers the faith of others, not of herself, and 
injures Christendom generally. Of such moment it is 
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to belong to the Catholic Church, in the bosom of 
which, if errors are found in persons or in societies, 
their evil is negatived, or to a great extent counteracted 
by remedial truths held with at least equal faith. It is 
from blindness to this that popular preachers and con- 
troversialists speak of the Church of Rome as they do. 
If she were only what these persons can see, she might 
be what they say ; but being a branch of the Catholic 
Church, and no small one, to say the least, she believes 
and does things which counteract, to a great extent, the 
effect apprehended from certain doctrines and practices, 
and trains her children to a far higher standard of know- 
ledge and piety than these declaimers succeed in doing 
for those of whom they confess themselves the responsible 
teachers. 

But to apply these thoughts to the last objection 
against the appeal to antiquity. 

Two of the ensuing chapters will show that strong 
arguments against Roman error can be drawn from the 
testimony of the primitive Church ; and they are but a 
sample. 

But our main answer is this, that accidental influ- 
ences mar the influence of our principle, and prevent it 
from having its proper effect. The English Church has 
to contend with the pernicious effects of isolation, State 
oppression, and diverse defects inherited from the great 
revulsion which separated her from Rome. These are 
the real reasons why learned men have forsaken us. 
Just as the excessive demands made by the Church of 
Rome upon the faith, or rather the credulity of her 
people, have made so many persons in Spain and Italy 
sceptics, in spite of the great aids to faith which her 
wonderful organization, her pertinacity of life, and her 
powers of revival, present to the minds of the thoughtful ; 
so our own unlikeness to the primitive rule alienates 
those who adhere to it, and the fault is in us, and not 
in our principle. 

The fault is in us. If we were true to our profession 
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of conformity to the Primitive Church, then an appeal 
to it could only confirm us in opposition to whatever is 
corrupt and perverted. But the passions of the day, the 
influence of foreign reformers, the tyrannous will of 
Henry VIII., and other like influences, have left us 
crippled and maimed ; so that we often feel ashamed, 
when we use an argument which in other hands is 
turned on ourselves. Only let it be noted, that if, 
owing to our defects, the argument from antiquity 
sometimes goes against us, and we are distressed, yet 
we are not thereby drawn towards Roman errors, but 
only towards those better portions of her system in 
which she shines, but our horizon is dark; that is to 
say, we are drawn towards the faith and polity of the 
primitive Church, by which both Rome and we should 
correct ourselves, and to which we are admonished by 
the partial triumphs of each over the other, to conform 
ourselves honestly. 

Our position is this, and it is modest and charitable : 
that a true resort to antiquity would reform the whole 
Church, and that the results of such a course would be, 
by God's blessing, not a Roman, nor Greek, nor English, 
but a Catholic Church, or rather the Catholic Church, 
pure, and one, and irresistible, as of old, in conquering 
error, and reducing the Kingdoms of the world into 
that of God and His Christ. 

If to any this view seem chimerical, and the restitu- 
tion of the Church a blessing not to be looked for; if 
they are not ready to hope beyond hope, yet at least 
they must acknowledge, that a constant aim at one truth 
by one rule will keep us nearer the centre ; and that 
labours to revert to the primitive standard will tend to pre- 
vent our farther departure from it, whether by addition or 
diminution; they must allow that this effort, if not restor- 
ative, will at least be preventive, and will guard that sub- 
stantial unity which even now exists between the severed 
branches of the Catholic Church, not only by their 
common immanence in the one stock, and their common 
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sap of life, but by their possession of the same Creeds, 
the same Baptism, and the same Eucharist. 

But many of those who raise these objections may 
well be reminded that they already avail themselves of 
this very argument ; nor can they dispense with it. 

For example, men appeal, whether rightly or wrongly, 
to antiquity to justify on the one hand the retention of 
Confirmation, and on the other hand the disuse of the 
washing of feet, and of the Unction of the sick. They 
appeal to antiquity on behalf of Episcopacy, and without 
its aid they could hardly maintain the obligation of In- 
fant Baptism ; and certainly they could not distinguish 
the Canonical Scriptures from those now styled Apo- 
cryphal, but more properly called the Ecclesiastical 
Books. 

And there is a yet more remarkable instance than 
these. Every allusion to the subject in the New Tes- 
tament goes to discredit the Sabbath, and to signify its 
abolition, as a part of the ceremonial law. On the other 
hand, the meeting of Christians on the first day of the 
week, and the expression “the Lord's day" in the Re- 
velation of S. John, which does not necessarily signify 
a day of worship, nor a day of rest, are positively all 
that is to be found on behalf of the first day taking the 
place in any sense of the seventh. Such evidence would 
be laughed to scorn, if we had no more to offer on be- 
half of Baptism, or of the Eucharist. Here, then, men 
must appeal to the testimony of the primitive Church ; 
although, strangely enough, they reject it at the very 
time of resorting to it ; for antiquity, whilst it witnesses 
to the abolition of the Sabbath, and the observance of 
the first day of the week, by no means enforces the 
legal enaction, but, like the New Testament, speaks of 
the Sabbath as a shadow passed away, when the sub- 
stance appeared, — even that rest from sin which is the 
true life of the Christian. 

It is time, however, to state the positive grounds 
upon which the appeal to antiquity rests ; for although 
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this has been frequently done by others, a re-statement 
of the position is necessary after what has been said. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, before His Ascension, gave 
this commission to His Apostles : “ Go ye, therefore, 
and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you ; and lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world.” Only, they were to 
wait until they were endued with power from on high. 
They waited, therefore, and received that power on the 
Day of Pentecost, went forth, taught one faith by one 
Spirit, baptized with one Baptism, confirmed by the 
same Spirit, celebrated one Eucharist, ordained assist- 
ants and successors to themselves, settled the Liturgy, 
concluded controversies, set in order things wanting, 
corrected mistakes, established a society which was one, 
not only in origin and in inward life, in hopes, fears, 
and affections, but in the outward expression of all 
these ; having one polity, one faith openly held by all, 
one corporate charity; so that, wherever a Christian 
was, he was at home in that new home, the city of God 
and household of saints . 1 Ecclesiastically there was but 
one language amongst Christians, namely, that which 
they learned when they became a new people, from the 
founders of the new Jerusalem, and the true. 

Now it is certain, as a matter of fact, that the New 
Testament Scriptures were posterior to the setting up 
of this polity, and had little to do with the perfecting of 
it ; for they were written separately, and were severally 
addressed to separate Churches, and that not to all 
Churches, nor nearly all ; so that whilst there is eccle- 
siastical evidence that some Churches never saw certain 
Scriptures for a very long period, there is no proof 
whatever that all the Churches saw any for a consider- 

1 S. Matt, xxviii. 19, 20 ; Eph. iy. 4, 6 ; Acts viii. 16 — 17 ; xix. 6 j ii. 
46 ; 1 Cor. x. ; xi. ; xii. 13 ; 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2 ; iv. 14 j Tit. i. 5 ; 1 Cor. 
xi. 34 ; xiv. ; xyi 1 j Acts xy. 
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able period after their first constitution. Indeed, it is 
perfectly possible that some Eastern Churches may have 
been half a century without seeing a single Pauline 
Epistle, and some Western Churches an equal period 
without possessing those of S. James or S. John. 

All this neither proves that Tradition would have suf- 
ficed without Scripture, nor that it contains any mat- 
ters of faith upon which Scripture is silent. The mere 
fact of the existence of Scripture makes it probable that 
it was necessary. The variety of its materials, the unity 
of its teaching with that of the primitive Church, and 
the testimony of that Church itself, lead to the conclu- 
sion that it contains all things necessary to salvation ; 
and if so, — if a volume so diverse in its proximate origin 
and objects, — a volume of such different dates, styles, 
and subjects, — is allowed to contain the whole truth, we 
can scarcely resist the conclusion that this stereotype of 
the faith was designed, and that we are bound in pru- 
dence and duty to limit or extend our Creed according 
to the rule of its teaching. 

Any argument against this conclusion drawn from 
the apparently casual character of the Epistles, betrays 
as great a want of thought and penetration as it does of 
reverence and of faith ; and it is marvellous to hear it 
put forth by persons who admit that the hairs of our 
head are all numbered, and that the death of a sparrow 
is observed from on high. To use such an argument is 
really to make Scripture human, and not Scripture at 
an, in the Church sense of the word. God's power and 
wisdom and love are ever made manifest by the fact 
that casualties, as we call them, are effects of the order 
which He has established, and the causes of it as well ; 
so that the passing by of the Midianites whilst Reuben 
was absent, their travelling southwards, the sale of 
Joseph to the husband of a licentious woman, the 
offence of the butler which made him fellow-prisoner 
to the Hebrew, and the famine, are all part of one 
scheme for the first Israel, and of one type for the se- 
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cond. Saul's asses stray, and so he is brought before 
Samuel. Solomon sings of his wife, and celebrates the 
betrothal of Christ and His Church. Jeremiah buys 
a field, and in so doing tells out the purchase of the 
potter's field and the redemption of all men ; and thus 
one might go on without limit. To a thoughtful mind 
this appearance of chance in such documents as the 
Scriptures, written by such persons as their authors, in- 
dicates the highest degree of providence, and an unity 
of design more perfect and beautiful because hidden 
from sight, and therefore nearer to that Invisible One 
Whose highest mysteries are most unsearchable and 
past finding out. 

But although the oral teaching of the Apostles, and 
the time which elapsed before the Scriptures were 
written, severally and entirely, affords no argument 
for the insufficiency of Scripture; yet they assuredly 
prove the immense value of antiquity in interpreting 
that which they utter. A competent witness to the 
right interpretation of a document is frequently of the 
greatest importance. And alas ! we have now only to 
prove that antiquity is such a competent witness ; for 
surely the times in which men require help in the inter- 
pretation of Scripture are most certainly come, and 
without it we must beat the air, and labour in vain to 
convince the gainsayer. 

Now the Divine Scripture asserts that the one faith 
of Christians was universally known and believed, and 
was sufficiently definite to be a rule by which all opi- 
nions pretending to the character of doctrine might be 
tried. 

Thus S. Paul speaks to the Romans of the 
or Creed (Rom. vi. 17) ; and to the Thessalonians of 
their obligation to walk as they had received from him 
(1 Thess. iv. 1) ; and bids them, not advance, but stand 
still, and hold fast his definite teaching, crr^x*Tf xa) xpa- 
TiiTi t ot$ iretpadoreif efoe hoi \iyov, sire h * f*i<r- 

ToAij g (2 Thess. ii. 15.) To Timothy he writes : 
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“ Keep the deposit” t^v irctpotxuTaSyixviv, which was cer- 
tainly doctrinal, for the next words are, “ avoiding the 
profane babblings and oppositions of the falsely called 
knowledge ” (1 Tim. vi. 20) ; and again, more distinctly, 
“ Hold fast the form — uTtoTuncuiriv — of sound words which 
thou hast heard of me ” (2 Tim. i. 13) ; and “ The thingB 
that thou hast heard of me among many witnesses, the 
same commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to 
teach others also.” (ii. 2.) S. Jude also (ver. 3) speaks 
of “ the faith once for all delivered to the saints.” 

To this the early Creeds of the Church bear witness, 
differing as they do just enough to testify to a diversity 
of teachers, whilst they thus more plainly declare the 
unity and definite character of the one faith which was 
taught by them, and with which the whole Church was 
imbued. 

It is well known that councils assembled, not to in- 
vestigate Scripture, although they argued from it, and 
in accordance with it ; but to declare the belief of the 
Churches represented in them ; that is, to testify what 
was the universal tradition upon the question at issue. 

S. Polycarp, after speaking of those who perverted 
the oracles of God, writes thus to the PhUippians: 
“ Therefore, leaving the folly of the majority and their 
false teachings, let us turn to the word delivered to 
us from the beginning.” (c. vii.) S. Irenaeus writes 
(Adv. Haer. Lib. i. c. ii.) : “ The Church, although dis- 
seminated throughout the whole world, even to the 
ends of the earth, having received from the Apostles 
and their disciples the faith in one God the Father,” 
&c. And again (c. iii.) : “ The Church, then, having 
received this preaching and this faith, as we have said 
before, although disseminated throughout the whole 
world, diligently keeps them, as inhabiting one house ; 
and in like manner believes them, as having one soul 
and the same heart ; and harmoniously preaches, and 
teaches, and delivers these things, as possessing one 
mouth. For although the languages in the world are 
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different, yet the power of tradition is one and the same. 
And neither do those Churches which have been founded 
ih Germany believe otherwise, or deliver otherwise ; nor 
those which are among the Iberi, nor those amongst 
the Celts, nor those which are in the East, nor those 
which are in Egypt, nor those which are in Libya, nor 
those which have been established in the middle of the 
world ; but like as the sun, the creation of God, is one 
and the same in all the world, so also the preaching of 
truth shines everywhere, and illumines all men who 
wish to come to the knowledge of the truth.” 

Afterwards (Lib. iii. c. iii.) he appeals to the tradi- 
tion of the principal Churches against heresy, beginning 
with Rome as founded by S. Peter and S. Paul, then 
repairing to the Church of Ephesus, as witnessing to 
the doctrine of S. John ; and upon this proceeds (c. iv.) : 
"When these things then have such force as proof, 
we ought not still to seek the truth at the hands of 
others, which it is easy to receive from the Church, 
since the Apostles have brought together into it all 
things which pertain to the truth, as into a rich depo- 
sitory, so that every one who will may take of the water 
of life from it. . . . For why? Though the dispute 
were but of some ordinary question, ought we not to 
repair to the most ancient Churches, in which the Apos- 
tles lived, and to take from them concerning the present 
question that which is certain and clear indeed ? What 
if not even the Apostles had left Scriptures to us? 
Would it not have been right to follow the order of 
tradition which they delivered to those to whom they 
committed the Churches ?” 

Then in the next chapter he turns to Scripture: 
“ Since the tradition, then, which is from the Apostles 
is thus in the Church, and remains amongst us, let us 
return to that evidence which is from the Scriptures.” 
How plainly throughout these statements do we per- 
ceive a recognised faith existing in all the Churches, 
so unquestionable and so manifest, that heresy had but 
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to be applied to this touchstone to show its own base- 
ness ! 

Tertullian also made the same appeal when heretics 
wrested the Scriptures in support of their errors. In 
so doing he used words worthy the attention of those 
who think that seeking the truth, not holding and using 
it, is the normal condition of a Christian. 

“ For while they are still seeking, they do not yet hold ; 
and while they do not hold, they have not yet believed ; 
and while they have not yet believed, they are not Chris- 
tians.” (De Praescriptione, cap. xiv.) " Come now thou 
who wilt exercise curiosity better in the business of thy 
salvation, run through the Apostolical Churches, in which 
the seats of the Apostles still preside in their own places, 
in which their authentic letters themselves are recited, 
sounding out the voice, and making present again the 
countenance of each one. Is Achaia nearest to thee ? 
Thou hast Corinth. If thou art not far from Mace- 
donia, thou hast Philippi, thou hast the Thessalonians. 
If thou art able to go to Asia, thou hast Ephesus. 
But if thou art adjacent to Italy, thou hast Rome, 
whence we also [those in Africa] have our testimony 
at hand.” (Cap. xxxvi.) 

These extracts are quite sufficient to prove the exist- 
ence of a settled faith in the Early Church received 
orally from the Apostles, and also the value set upon 
this tradition from the first, both as a positive and ne- 
gative test of the truth. No further references there- 
fore would have been given in this short discussion, 
unless the most remarkable writer upon the subject, 
S. Vincent , of Lerins, had been supposed by some 
writers to sanction development, as well as tradition. 
If he had done this, he would have been directly op- 
posed to the Fathers just cited, who most distinctly 
state that nothing necessary to salvation was not re- 
vealed to the Churches by the Apostles, and therefore 
that nothing subsequently discovered could lawfully be 
imposed on believers. 
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Vincentius of Lerins died a.d. 434, so that he may 
be considered to have been a contemporary of S. 
Augustine. In his work against heresies he appeals to 
tradition as a refuge when heretics are wresting the 
Scriptures to their destruction. 

He speaks of such persons as not content with be- 
lieving those things which had been once for all de- 
livered and of old received, but as daily seeking out 
novelties, and delighting to add, or change, or take 
away in’ religion, “ as if,” he says, “ it were not a hea- 
venly doctrine, and so enough for it to have been once 
revealed, but an earthly institution which cannot other- 
wise be perfected, than by constant emendation, nay 
rather by reproof.” (Cap. xxi.) 

Again, speaking of S. Paul’s address to Timothy, he 
adds, “ What is the deposit ? It is that which has been 
entrusted to thee, not that which has been discovered by 
thee, what thou hast received, not what thou hast sought 
out ; a matter, not of ability, but of learning ; not of 
private assumption, but of public tradition; a matter 
brought to thee, not put forth by thee, wherein thou 
oughtest not to be an author, but a guardian ; not a 
founder, but a disciple ; not leading, but following. . . . 
So teach those things which thou hast learned, that 
when thou speakest freshly, thou mayest not speak fresh 
things.” (Cap. xxii.) 

“ But perhaps some one says, ‘ Shall there then be no 
progress of religion in the Church of Christ V Clearly 
let there be, and very great. For who is he so envious to 
men, so hostile to God, as to try and forbid that? But 
yet it must be in such sort, that it be really an advance- 
ment of faith, not a change. Since it belongs to advance- 
ment that each thing should be amplified into itself, 1 but 
to change, that a thing should be altered from one thing 
into another. The comprehension, therefore, the know- 
ledge, the wisdom, as well of individuals as of all, of one 
man as of all the Church, let it increase by the steps of 
1 I.o. into the perfection of its own being. 
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ages and periods, yea, greatly and intensely advance ; 
but for all that in its own kind, namely in the same 
doctrine, the same sense, the same meaning. 

“ Let religion imitate the manner of bodies, which al- 
though in the process of years they evolve and unfold 
their proportions — numeros — yet remain the same as 
they were. There is a great difference between the 
flower of boyhood, and the maturity of old age; but 
the very same persons become old men who had been 
youths : so that although the state and habit of one and 
the same man be changed, yet nevertheless the nature 
is one and the same, the person one and the same. 
The limbs of infants are small — of youths great — yet 
they are the very same. As many as are the limbs of 
little ones, so many are those of men : and if there are 
any which are produced in a period of more mature 
life, they were already planted before — proserta — in the 
manner of seed : so that nothing new comes forth in the 
old men which had not lain hid before in the boys. 
Hence there is no doubt that this is the lawful and right 
rule of progress, — this is the established and most beau- 
tiful order of growth, that the increase of age — numerus 
setatis — should unfold in those who are older those parts 
and forms which the wisdom of the Creator had formed 
beforehand in them when they were little.” (cap. xxiii.) 
Now, the one vulnerable point is clearly the little sentence 
“ if there are any,” &c. — si qua ilia sunt. But the reader 
will observe that Vincentius is using a physical illustra- 
tion, and does not push this part of it, nor assert that it 
is entirely applicable to the subject in hand. Indeed, 
were he to do so, we might inquire immediately. What 
are those parts of the body which belong to the man, 
and not to the boy ? 

Again, if the artus of the man are meant to corres- 
pond to the articuli of the faith, the sentence, “ Quot 
parvulorum artus, tot virorum,” is decisive upon the 
question at issue. 

Besides, if Vincentius intended to allow that new doc- 
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trines could be elicited by the spirit of the advancing 
Church from the data which she possessed at the begin- 
ning, his whole argument against heretics from prescrip- 
tion becomes forthwith unserviceable: for doubtless 
they would assert their doctrines to be such develop- 
ments; the controversy would cover as much ground 
as before, and the settlement of the dispute would be as 
distant as ever. 

But whatever may be said of a particular passage, the 
author's general teaching is sufficiently plain; for thus 
he proceeds : 

“ But if the human species be turned afterwards into 
some form not of its own kind, or at least anything be 
added to the number of members, or taken away, the 
whole body will of necessity either perish, or become 
monstrous, or at least be weakened. So also it is fit- 
ting that the doctrine of the Christian religion should 
follow these laws of progress : namely, that it should be 
consolidated by years ; should be widened by time ; ele- 
vated by age ; but should remain incorrupt, unimpaired, 
and in all the measures of its parts, and in all its members, 
as it were, and proper senses should be full and perfect ; 
and that it should admit no further change, should sustain 
no consumption of its propriety, no variety of definition. 
For it is a sacred duty that those ancient doc- 
trines of heavenly wisdom should in process of time be 
attended to, — excurentur — smoothed, polished: but it 
is unlawful that they should be changed — unlawful that 
they should be maimed or mutilated. They may re- 
ceive manifestation, light, distinction: but they must 
of necessity retain fulness, integrity, propriety/' In all 
this, Yincentius clearly intends no more than the early 
Church intended at Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and 
Chalcedon, namely, to express more accurately the 
faith which the Church had previously held with one 
mind, and in ruder form and varied utterance had always 
expressed with one mouth, that is, with one consent. 

He proceeds : “ The Church of Christ, a sedulous 
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and cautious keeper of the doctrines deposited with her, 
never changes anything in them, diminishes nothing, 
adds nothing ; neither cuts off what is necessary, nor 
adds what is superfluous; neither loses her own, nor 
usurps that which is not her own, but with all earnest- 
ness studies this only, — that by faithfully and wisely 
treating those things which are ancient, she may 
dress and polish whatever things were of old unformed 
and incomplete — informata et inchoata; may consoli- 
date and make firm whatever has already been put 
forth and unfolded ; may guard whatever has been con- 
firmed and defined. Finally, what else has she endea- 
voured to do at any time by the decrees of Councils, but 
that the same thing which before was simply credited, 
might afterwards be believed more diligently ? that what 
before was preached more tardily, should afterwards 
be preached more urgently ; that what before was re- 
garded more carelessly, should afterwards be more anx- 
iously cherished? This, I say, always, and nothing 
more, the Catholic Church, excited by the novelties 
of heretics, has perfected by the decrees of her Coun- 
cils, — that what before she had received from her fore- 
fathers by tradition alone, she subsequently sealed to 
posterity by writing: comprehending a great sum of 
matters in a few words ; and often, for greater perspi- 
cuity, marking an article of faith which is not new, by a 
new name proper to it.” (ch. xxiii.) 

In the next chapter, the same author reduces novelties 
to an absurdity, by showing that they involve an impos- 
sibility; namely, that if they are to be received, the 
whole Church “ in so great a tract of ages was ignorant, 
erred, blasphemed, knew not what to believe.” (ch. xxiv.) 

The famous rule of this writer, “ Quod semper, quod 
ubique, quod ab omnibus,” has in our generation been the 
subject of contempt and ridicule, arising from a misap- 
prehension of its true intention and use. Now, it is not 
necessary to our argument to explain the exact sense of 
this rule ; but it may here be fairly cited as an example of 
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that sort of development which and which only Vincen- 
tius would tolerate. For it is clear that the writer already 
cited as appealing to antiquity, did so fearlessly and ha- 
bitually, resting upon a principle generally acknowledged 
in the Church ; and yet previous writers do not men- 
tion so scientific a rule of evidence as that of Yincentius. 
They held, indeed, that one truth had been revealed 
once for all to the Catholic Church, which again had 
never failed to preserve it in North, South, East, and 
West. Here was the semper, and here, too, the ubique : 
and as for the ab omnibus, all that Yincentius intended 
by it is also included herein ; for the ancients regarded 
not the statements of particular persons, but the doc- 
trine of the Churches at large. Any peculiarity in this 
Bishop or that, would have affected, indeed, his autho- 
rity, but not that of the faith, which did not repose on 
the testimony of the few, but of the many, — of so many 
as to deserve the name of the all. The principle, then, 
of Christian writers prior to Vincentius, to use his own 
words, on developements, he only accuravit et polivit 
into his own definite rule. 

No doubt his application of the rule was the same as 
our own. He did not expect to find every truth taught 
plainly in every writer, nor every writer free from pe- 
culiar views ; nor did it matter to him that S. Athanasius 
stood almost alone in the world at one terrible period. 
He was satisfied with the general indignation with which 
the Church rose up against every heresy ; and probably 
with the evidence furnished by liturgies, and the voice 
of tradition reaching unbroken to him : a circumstance 
in which his era gave him advantages which we do not 
always possess. And as for the fewness of the Orthodox 
at any period of persecution, what mattered it when the 
testimony of antiquity showed those few to be right, and 
to be therefore the whole Church of that period, and 
the pillar of the truth, so long as the prevarication en- 
dured? Such men were the “omnes” who deserved 
to be listened to, being as much at unity with the Church 
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before them and after them as their foes were at vari- 
ance with her. 

Two circumstances impart great weight to this appeal 
to Antiquity, and tend to disarm objectors against it. 
They are these — that the Fathers carefully exclude 
their own peculiarities from the deposit of faith, and 
strictly assert that Divine Scripture is the treasury of 
every Article of the faith, and that Tradition, whilst it 
witnesses to the doctrine of Scripture, cannot add any- 
thing to it which is required to be believed as of faith. 

Thus S. Athanasius writes, contra Gentes : “ The 
Holy and GoD-inspired Scriptures are sufficient for the 
declaration of the truth.” 

S. Cyril of Jerusalem proceeds so far as to say, “ Do 
not simply believe even me, when I say these things to 
thee, unless thou receive the proof of the things which 
are declared, from the Divine Scriptures : for the sal- 
vation of our faith comes not from invention of speech 
(ivpi(ri\ryla$) but from demonstration from the Divine 
Scriptures.” (Cat. iv.) 

S. Basil: " It is a manifest fall from the faith, and 
accusation of pride, either to despise any of those things 
which are written, or to bring in any of those things 
which are not written.” (De Fide, cap. 1, tom. ii. p. 224, 
E. B. Quoted in Laud's Conf. with Fisher, s. xv. §. 15.) 

And again, “ Every word and thing ought to be as- 
sured by testimony of the GoD-inspired Scripture, for 
the full assurance of those things which are good, and 
for heed against those which are evil.” (Moral. Reg. 
xxvi. Quoted by Beveridge on Art. VI., as are also 
some other of these extracts.) 

“ Those hearers who are instructed in the Scriptures, 
ought to try those things which are said by their teachers, 
and to receive those things which agree with the Scrip- 
tures, but to reject those which are diverse.” (Reg. 
lxxii.) 

S. Chrysostom says, “ Abraham, therefore, being in- 
treated to send Lazarus, said, € They have Moses and 

c 
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the prophets ; if they hear not these, neither would 
they hear if the dead rose again/ And Christ intro- 
duces him saying these things, showing that He wills 
the Scriptures to be more credible than even dead men 
raised; and Paul — but when I say Paul, I speak of 
Christ again, — for He it was Who moved his soul — 
prefers them even to angels descending from Heaven ; 
and very reasonably; for the angels, though they be 
great, yet are servants and ministers. But all the Scrip- 
tures have been written and sent, not by servants, but 
by God, the Lord of all. On this account he says, 
e If any one preach any other Gospel to you besides that 
which we have preached unto you/ &c. (Horn. i. in Gal.) 
And just before, S. Chrysostom remarks, “ He said not, 
if they preach contrary things, or subvert the whole, 
but even if they preach some little matter beyond what 
we have preached, even if they disturb some unessential 
matter, (to t t/p^ov w*paxtvr)<ra><n,) let them be anathema.” 
S. Chrysostom, therefore, clearly asserts that everything 
which is really part of the Faith is contained in the 
Scriptures, and that we are forbidden under anathema 
to go beyond them. 

S. Augustine, after appealing to the testimony of S. 
Cyprian and S. Jerome, adds, “I have not mentioned 
these things implying that we rely on the opinions of 
any disputants you will, as upon canonical authority, 
but that it may appear, that from the beginning up to 
the present time, in which this novelty has arisen, this 
concerning Original Sin has been preserved with such 
constancy in the faith of the Church,” &c. (De Pecc. 
Mer. Lib. iii. s. 14.) 

And again, ^ This kind of writings is to be distin- 
guished from the authority of the Canon. For we do 
not read them or cite them intending to maintain that 
it is not lawful to hold a contrary view, if perchance 
they have anywhere thought otherwise than the truth 
demands.” (Ep. 93, s. 35.) 

He then proceeds to disclaim for himself any infalli- 
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bility ; as also Ep. 102, s. 37 ; Ep. 143, s. 2. And yet 
again, in a passage worthy to be written on the hearts 
of all men, and especially of all teachers and writers, 
(De Trin. Lib. ii. s. 1,) “ I shall prefer being blamed by 
any man you will, to being praised by one who errs, 
or by one who flatters. For no reprover is to be feared 
by a lover of truth.” 

He says elsewhere, “ Holy Scripture fixes the rule of 
our teaching, ‘ lest we should dare to be wise/ ” &c. 
(Bom. xii. 3. De Bono Yid. s. 2.) “ Therefore whether 
concerning Christ, or His Church, or any other matter, 
which belongs to your faith and life, I say not we, who 
are by no means to be compared to him who said, ‘ al- 
though we/ but altogether what he added after, ‘ If an 
angel from Heaven preach anything beyond that which 
ye have received in the Scriptures of the Law and the 
Gospel, let him be anathema/ ” (Cont. Lit. Petil. Lib. 
iii. s. 7.) 

S. Cyril Alex, writes, “ In what manner shall we re- 
ceive that which the Divine Scripture has not spoken, 
or reckon it amongst those things which are true?” 
(Glaphyr. in Gen. i. 2.) 

It is plain, then, that the ancients taught uno ore , 
that Holy Scripture contains all matters of faith, and 
that the Tradition of the Church, which had received 
the entire faith, restrained deductions from Scripture 
within such limits as prevented men from wresting it 
to their own destruction. It appears, further, that in 
their days this tradition was so certain that it sufficed 
at once to exhibit every error as a novelty, and there- 
fore as a falsehood. Hence, were we to form a rule 
from these testimonies, and to say, “ Quod scriptum, 
quod traditum,” we should be developing in the sense 
of Vincentius ; that is to say, we should more definitely 
express a primitive principle. 

Now, if Scripture and Tradition are Divinely-ordered 
witnesses of the faith, then there neither need be nor 
can be any contradiction between them. They may. 
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indeed, require to be maintained each in its own proper 
position ; but they are not and cannot be antagonistic. 
Just as there is no real opposition between the doctrines 
of grace and free-will, or of faith and works, and the 
like ; but only an imaginary discrepance apparent to our 
weak apprehension, or else a fictitious, unnatural, and 
forced opposition, where one of these principles has 
been pushed beyond what is revealed, and the other re- 
strained behind its due limits — so is it here. Divine 
witnesses necessarily speak with one voice, and if they 
seem to do otherwise, it is from our ignorance or misap- 
prehension of one or of both. 

Again, as abuse of the doctrine of grace leads to fa- 
talism, and of the doctrine of free-will to Pelagianism, 
so we must expect that neglect of either of these prin- 
ciples of evidence will lead into some error or other. 
He who neglects Tradition, although Scripture be all 
true, and the very sword of the Spirit, pierces himself 
through his own private rashness and ignorance. He 
who would rule beyond that which is written, though he 
have the shield of faith is notwithstanding overcome by 
the enemy; for the armour wherewith he has harnessed 
himself is in some portions human, forged by men like 
himself. 

Surely we see this too plainly in the present state of 
religion. Protestantism has abandoned Gospel doctrines 
and practices diversely according to country, age, sect, 
and person. It has no safeguard against the erratic ten- 
dencies of imagination and reason, and is at the mercy erf 
the enthusiast or the critic ; of undisguised ignorance, or 
of ignorant learning. The mere Protestant, whilst he 
studies the Scriptures, walks indeed in God's Paradise ; 
but following his fancy, or the fancy of others, he loses 
his way, and misses the path which leads to the centre 
of the garden, where the Tree of Life vainly awaits him. 

On the other hand, Rome, by gradual development 
of error, went astray from the truth, and then, not de- 
siring to return, defended herself by Tradition, not co- 
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extensive with Scripture, but additional to it ; and now, 
when criticism has restored the text of the Fathers, and 
what once was defended upon their supposed testimony 
has not ground enough left to support the tottering fa- 
bric, she asserts upon the authority of the present 
Church, and rules as matter of faith, an opinion which 
not only derives no support from Scripture and anti- 
quity, but which is contradicted by both, namely, that 
the Blessed Virgin was never subject from the first mo- 
ment of conception to Original Sin. 

These remarks should be made in no uncharitable 
nor Pharisaical spirit. Far be such from us. If the 
Church of England recurred at the Reformation to the 
ancient rule for ascertaining the truth, she by no means 
observed it invariably, but was dragged aside by private 
fancies and by political influences : and not only this, 
but since the Reformation too many of her children 
have abandoned doctrines then preserved, and still ex- 
pressed in her formularies. 

Still, it is a great point to have publicly recognized 
and adopted a principle by which we ourselves, with all 
Christendom, may, in God's time, be brought back to 
the ancient integrity, whereinsoever others and ourselves 
have erred from it. We are hampered by no evil theory, 
but on the contrary are continually recalled by our own 
rule to perfection. 

That this is the theory of the English Reformation, 
no one can doubt who reads the public protestations of 
•Cranmer and Ridley, and the argument of Jewel. These 
writers may or may not stand convicted of error upon 
their own appeal, but assuredly they made that appeal, 
and adhered to it constantly. Nor are we left to pri- 
vate testimonies, when Articles VI., XXIV., XXIX., 
the Preface to the Ordinal, “ Concerning the Service of 
the Church," and “ Of Ceremonies," &c., and especially 
the Canon of 1571, referring preachers to the Fathers 
for doctrine, proclaim it so plainly. And these are but 
the inferior proofs, after all. Those least obvious are 
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always most cogent, because they express a living and 
actuating principle, and not a mere theory. Such are 
the maintenance of the office of Archbishop, with his 
privileges; of the holy seasons; of absolution; of vest- 
ments ; the non-condemnation, to say the least, of prayer 
for the dead ; the frequent use of the Psalms, and Lord's 
Prayer, and Creeds, and numberless other ancient cus- 
toms, in the face of much adverse influence, — influence 
powerful enough here and there to do grievous harm. 

Indeed, if the English Church had never adopted 
this principle, she would either have to repair to it now, 
or else to abandon much of her present position. She 
cannot defend herself securely against Dissent without 
an appeal to Antiquity, nor against Rome, as she is, 
without maintaining the one original perfect deposit of 
faith enshrined in the Scriptures, and the monuments 
of the primitive Church. This does not imply that the 
legitimate issue of an appeal to Scripture is mere Pro- 
testantism, or that the result of an appeal to Tradition 
is Romanism ; but that for the probation of our faith, 
many things are obscurely recorded, and that in an age 
of dispute, we cannot safely neglect any means provided 
to aid us in defending the faith. 

He seems unwise as a philosopher, and imprudent as 
a man ; nor can he be easily defended from the charge of 
uncharitableness and temerity, who, regarding Chris- 
tendom as it is, considers the truth a plain matter, nor 
troubles himself to ascertain the principles by which 
men may proceed in investigating it, nor cares to pre- 
serve all those means of retaining or recovering purity 
of faith and of practice, which are commended to his 
care by the testimony of the good and the wise, the 
present needs of the Church, and her former experience 
of their service. May it not be added, that the appeal 
to the primitive faith is so early and so general, as it- 
self to seem part of the Apostolical doctrine ? 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE INSPIRATION OF THE DIVINE SCRIPTURES. 

An age which is impatient of restraint completes the 
work of destruction which was begun in former days. 
The authority of the Church, the testimony of an- 
tiquity, have already been widely rejected. There re- 
mained but the Scriptures as a barrier against human 
imagination and wilfulness ; an imperfect barrier indeed, 
not in itself, but by reason of its treatment, in the 
hands of critics and controversialists, who desired to 
elicit their own views, rather than to learn doctrines dis- 
tasteful to the natural man. But now this last defence 
is assailed. Scripture itself must be declared to contain 
human errors, and human imperfections, in order that 
human reason acting upon it may choose and refuse, — 
choose what it likes, refuse what it dislikes. It seems 
fearfully like a judgment upon those who rejected the 
Church for the sake of Scripture, or rather for their 
own sense of Scripture, that they now find their own 
stronghold assailed, and so far as any defences go which 
they have hitherto offered, in the utmost danger of 
capture. 

B 
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Again, our age is impatient of the supernatural. 
This dangerous temper arises from the progress of 
physical science, and the reduction of effects to general 
laws, the apparent subjugation of the inanimate crea- 
tion to man, and the pride of man resulting therefrom. 

Hence, men will have nothing but sensible objects in 
Sacraments, nothing but human authority in the polity 
of the Church, and in the laws of marriage. What 
wonder that they who concede these points to the enemy 
should find his appetite for prey only stimulated by 
previous triumph, and should witness an unsacramental 
treatment of the Divine Scriptures, a separation of the 
sacred from that which they assume to be secular, the 
Divine from the human, by that same Nestorianism 
with which they themselves had previously dishonoured 
Christ's holy Sacraments ? 

They who have once duly received the doctrine of 
the Incarnation, not as the first step merely in a pro- 
cess which prepared a Victim for the Cross, but as an 
union of God with man, are prepared thereby to expect, 
not one fruit but many from such marvellous seed ; not 
one ray of light, but a flood of glory radiating from 
God dwelling in man. These persons readily acknow- 
ledge God in His Church, God in His Sacraments, 
God in His Scriptures, God in man everywhere and in 
all things belonging to the New Dispensation. 

And yet such persons are not backward to confess 
Divine inspiration in the wise and good of all ages. 
The Church has generally promoted the study of the 
classics, and has recognized the heavenly spark where- 
ever it may be found; but she is no less prompt to 
distinguish than she is free to acknowledge. She dis- 
cerns the type, and makes it really such by turning 
from it to the Antitype. She plucks the flowers which 
blossom outside the gates of Paradise; but having 
plucked them, she carries them within, as proofs indeed 
of the diffusiveness of the Divine love, but yet, com* 
pared with her own Divine privileges, but weeds. She 
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contrasts them at once with the growths of nature and 
of grace, standing as they do midway between both. No 
one therefore can so freely and so fully, because so 
safely, and so accurately, recognize the inspiration of all 
good men, poet and sage, lawyer and hero, men of 
science, men of experience by many trials, Chalcas or 
Nestor, Theseus or Heracles, Chiron or Ulysses ; or to 
come down from mythic heights to regions of history, 
iEschylus, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and Pliny, — no 
one can so heartily and fully hail the heavenly spark 
in these men and their fellows, and recognize them as 
men inspired of God, as those can who distinguish 
Circumcision from Baptism, the Passover from the 
Eucharist, Whitsuntide from Pentecost, the Church 
from the Synagogue, the “Divine” “ GoD-inspired ” 
Scriptures from all other writings. The Angel ran no 
risk, and was in no peril of mistaking an Egyptian 
house for an Israelite, because the Egyptian doorpost 
lacked the mark of the Incarnation, and belonged 
therefore to the perishing world. 

Now it is often said that Scripture does not proclaim 
its own inspiration. This assertion is questionable, to 
say the least of it. S. Paul declares (2 Tim. iii. 16), 
“All Scripture is given by inspiration of God;” so 
that although questions may be raised as to what is 
Scripture, there can be none that whatsoever is decided 
to be such, is forthwith GeoVveooTo;, or inspired of God. 

Again. The perpetual appeal to Scripture in Scrip- 
ture, as for example during the Temptation, and that 
without any limitation whatever, — this perpetual appeal 
as to a sure test of truth has the same purport. 1 Nor 
do these continual references serve merely to verify the 
Gospel by the Law and the Prophets, and to establish 
an argument from prophecy ; for they would have no 
such effect with the Jew, unless he admitted all Scrip- 

1 S. Matt. xxi. 42 ; xxii. 29 ; xxvi. 54 ; S. Mark xii. 10 ; xiv. 49 ; 
xt. 28 ; S. John ii. 22 ; vii. 88, 42 ; Acts i. 16 ; Rom. iy. 3 ; ix. 17 ; 
GaL iii. 22 ; iv. 30 j S. James iv. 5 ; 2 S. Pet. i. 20. 

B 2 
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ture to be infallible, a truth which he allowed, and which 
is endorsed by our Lord in a most obscure application, 
when He refers to Psalm lxxxii. 6 for a sanction of His 
claim to Divinity, and asserts the fact that “ the Scrip- 
ture cannot be broken.” (S. John x. 35.) 

Indeed, the very name Scripture is full of significance. 
It is not said, ‘ This thing was done according to such 
and such a prophecy/ but according to the Scripture ; 
and this term being inclusive of the inspired books, is 
exclusive of uninspired, and implies a class of writings 
sui generis. S. Peter also canonizes the Epistles of 
S. Paul, and places them among 'the Scriptures/ as 
things incapable of error, but not incapable of misappre- 
hension. (2 S. Pet. iii. 16.) 

And it is by no means so clear that the popular argu- 
ment for the sufficiency of Scripture drawn from Rev. 
xxii. 19, is to be rejected as readily as it has been by 
many. No believer can think that it was by chance 
that this marvellous book closed the Canon, nor by 
chance that this verse concludes the Revelation itself. 1 
And if not, then it is but a natural inference that the 
preceding Scriptures are a peculiar book, to which no- 
thing is like, and to the Divine gold of which therefore 
it would be sinful to add the dross of humanity. 

Historically speaking, this view is not a mere piece of 
Protestantism, for it is thus advanced by men who are 
not called Protestants : "John the Apostle, under the 
name of one book, has borne witness concerning the 
whole series of each Testament. € If any one/ ” &c. 
(Paulinus in Concil. Forojul. Yol. IV. p. 850. Acta 
Concil. Harduin. Paris. 1714.) " Fearful is the curse 

against the corrupters of the Divine Scriptures.” 
(Aretas in loc.) 

But although the Divine Scriptures seem to assert 
their own inspiration, yet we must prove them inspired 

1 The Book of Revelation seems to occupy the same relative position 
as Deuteronomy where the same sin is forbidden as is anathematized in 
Rev. xxii. 19. (Deut. iv. 2 ; xii. 32.) 
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before their very assertion can command onr assent. 
They may err in making such an assertion, unless they 
are Divine. We must prove that they are inspired 
from some other source, or we do but walk in a circle, 
and can never advance beyond the point from which we 
set out. Christians must receive the Scriptures, as in 
point of fact they now do, upon testimony. 

1. We receive the Scriptures upon testimony. Many 
persons indeed regard the Scriptures as a kind of first 
principle, not requiring proof, like that of the being of 
a God ; but when they are pressed, they cannot main- 
tain that there is any natural inward conviction which 
argues the existence of a book ; nor any result which 
proves such a cause, as creation suggests a Creator, and 
a moral creature a moral Creator. The fact of Chris- 
tianity implies indeed a revelation, if Christianity be 
Divine, but by no means a written one; and hence 
they are compelled to allow that we must receive Scrip- 
ture on the witness of men, as indeed they had al- 
ready unconsciously done. Even supposing that Scrip- 
ture as a whole possessed sufficient evidence without 
human testimony, yet our reception of its constituent 
parts must almost exclusively depend upon testimony. 
If the holiness of Scripture, its adaptation to our needs, 
yea and to the best and truest part of our very selves, 
the response of the soul to its notes, — if these are un- 
able to prove the inspiration of the Bible to the world, 
and are not in fact that upon which our own faith rests, 
however much they confirm it, still more unable are 
they to distinguish the several portions of the Bible 
one by one from human writings, and to tell us what is 
part of the Scripture, what is not so; what inspired, 
and what uninspired. No internal reason can be as- 
signed for admitting some parts of the Book of Pro- 
verbs and Ecclesiastes, whilst the whole of the Books 
of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus are excluded. Internal 
evidence will scarcely include Esther and reject Judith : 
nay, a judgment formed upon what we should or should 
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not expect will vary with every man’s opinions, and 
whilst a Luther rejects the Epistle of S. James, in- 
veterate opponents of everything ecclesiastical have 
been found to object on the same principle to S. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

It must come to this in the end, that whatsoever the 
Early Church received as Canonical Scripture is cer- 
tainly such, and that nothing else is. The Church is 
here considered not as a polity possessing illumination 
and guidance, but as a body of competent historical 
witnesses. And this view relieves us of serious difficul- 
ties ; since as a fact certain Scriptures were rejected in 
certain portions of the Church, and for a certain period ; 
and the reason is worthy of all observation : for if the 
Christian faith was intended to have been made out and 
collected by Churches or by single Christians for them- 
selves, then no doubt all Scriptures would have been 
given to all Churches, and would have been universally 
received by them ; nor would any doubt have been per- 
mitted as to the authenticity of this Scripture or that. 
But now, when the faith was taught orally to all, whole 
and perfect, there was no need to all men of all Scrip- 
tures, until that first pure faith was imperilled by the 
rashness of the orthodox, or by the perverseness of the 
heretic. Each Scripture had its own witnesses, nor was 
it to be expected that the Canon should be established 
and universally received until those scattered witnesses 
had been called upon to render their several testimonies 
and to unite in one accordant approval. 

2. But if the witnesses, that is to say, the early Chris- 
tians, were competent to hand down the Scriptures, 
they were competent also to say what it was which they 
thus handed down to us. When the primitive Chris- 
tians deliver to us two letters, one from S. Paul, and 
one from S. Clement, S. Paul’s convert and successor at 
Borne ; one from S. John, and another from S. Polycarp, 
the disciple and successor of S. John ; and, which is still 
more surprising, when with one hand they extend to us 
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the letters of S. Paul as Canonical, and with the other 
withhold that of his companion, S. Barnabas, asserting 
it to be his, but yet uninspired, 1 — when such a distinc- 
tion is observed, not only are the witnesses to be re- 
garded as conscientious and trustworthy, but we are 
bound to consider what they meant when they said, 
“ This writing is inspired or canonical, and this is 
not.” They clearly knew what they were doing ; and 
if they were competent witnesses in the one case, they 
are the same in the other. 

Now, what the early Church says of Scripture is, 
that it is wholly and entirely inspired ; infallibly true , every 
word of it, in some sense or other; in fact, God’s Word 
throughout . 

The Fathers speak constantly of the “ Divine Scrip- 
tures ;” a better term than our own, because reminding 
us of their supernatural character ; or they call them 
“ inspired of God.” (SedrvtvTrai.) They wrote harmo- 
nies of them, in which they always presumed that every 
authentic word was correct; and their commentaries 
upon them are wonderful in number and variety. 

The following list is taken from Du Pin. 2 Those 
books which are written in italics are lost. 

Justin Martyr. [Commentary or Hexaemeron of the 
Revelation .] 

Heraclitus. Commentaries upon S. Paul . 

Candidus } Commentaries upon the Hexaemeron . 

Bhodon. A Discourse upon the Hexaemeron . 

Pantaenus. Commentaries on the Bible. 

Hippolytus. Commentaries on the Psalms . Of the 

Witch of Endor . Commentaries upon 8 . John’s 
Gospel and Apocalypse . 

Ammonius. Evangelical Harmony. 

1 SS. Clement Alex., Jerome, Origen, and Eusebius, quoted by Du 
Pin, “ Hist, of Eccl. Writers,” YoL I. Of the Epist. of S. Bam. 

* The books in brackets are added from Dr. Gave by the translator. 
Ed. 2, London* 1693. 
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Origen wrote Commentaries on all Scripture; soinef 
remain, some are lost. 

Gregory Thaumaturgus. Paraphrase on Ecclesiastes. 

Victorinus. Commentaries upon Genesis, Exodus, Le- 
viticus, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, 
[Habbakuk, S . Matthew, Revelation .] 

Methodius.. Commentaries on Genesis , Canticles , fyc. 

All these are of the three first centuries, and their 
subject is exclusively the Canonical books. There is 
but one seeming exception to this statement, — a lost 
letter of Julius Africanus to Origen on the history of 
Susanna, and his extant reply. These Christians clearly 
regarded the Divine Scriptures as a mine of gold, like 
to nothing else, and nothing like to them. 

Let us consider the next Century. In it we have the 
following expositors : 

Eusebius Caes. Ten Books of Commentaries on Isaiah . 
Commentary on the Psalms . Commentary on 1 Cor . 

Rhaeticus. Commentary on Canticles. 

Eustathius Antioch. Treatise concerning the Witch of 
Endor. 

S. Athanasius. An Abridgment of the Holy Scrip- 
ture. 

Tryphillius. Commentaries on Canticles , fyc. 

Serapion. Treatise of the Titles of the Psalms. 

S. Hilary. Commentaries upon the Psalms, and upon 
S. Matthew. Commentaries on Job and Can- 
ticles . 

Victorinus, Afric. Commentaries on 8. Paul. 

Acacius of Caesarea. Seventeen Vols. of Commentaries. 

Didymus. Commentaries on the Epistles. 

S. Basil. Nine Homilies on Genesis. Two upon the 
Creation of Man. Twenty-two upon the Psalms. 
Commentary upon the sixteen first chapters of 
Isaiah. Commentaries upon the whole Bible. 

S. Gregory Naz. Paraphrase on Ecclesiastes. 

. S. Gregory Nyss. Treatises on the Creation, Form- 
ation of the World, Witch of Endor, Inscriptions 
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of the Psalms. Book of the Life of Moses, besides 
Homilies. Commentaries on Proverbs and Eccle- 
siastes. Commentaries on the Epistles of S. Paul . 

Diodorus of Tarsus. Commentaries on Scripture . 

S. Ambrose. Treatise on the Creation. Upon the 
Terrestrial Paradise. Upon the History of Cain 
and Abel. Of the Ark, and Life of Noah. Two 
Books on the Life of Abraham. Explication of 
twelve Psalms. Commentary upon S. Luke. 
Treatises relating to Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, the 
Benedictions of the Patriarchs, Elias, Naboth, 
Job, and David, and the Apology for David. 
Commentaries on the Prophets, Epistles of S. Paul , 
and Psalms. 

And in all this, again, nothing upon the uncanonical 
books, except in this last author, a Treatise upon Tobit 
(extant,) and some Homilies upon Wisdom (lost.) 

But let us consider the express statements of the 
Fathers upon the inspiration of Scripture. 

“Search diligently,” says S. Clement, “into the 
Scriptures, the true sayings of the Holy Ghost; ye 
know that nothing wicked nor corrupt is written in 
them.” (Ep. i. c. xlv.) 

Justin Martyr declares : “ I will never dare to think 
or say this (that the Scriptures are contrary to each 
other) ; but if any Scripture which seems to be such is 
brought forward, and has an appearance of being con- 
trary, being utterly persuaded that no Scripture is 
contrary to the other, I will rather confess that I do not 
understand what is said.” (Dial, cum Trypho.) 

S. Irenseus : “The Scriptures are perfect;” and to 
those who commit their difficulties to God “ all Scrip- 
ture given to us by God will be found by us to agree 
with itself.” (Adv. Haer. ii. 47.) 

S. Basil asserts “ that not even to the extent of a 
syllable is any part of the GoD-inspired words idle.” 
(Hexaem. vi.) 

S. Chrysostom says that there is “ nothing excessive 
b 3 
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nor put forward without an object in the Scriptures ;” 
and “ not even the things which seem small in Scrip- 
ture are vain and useless.” (Horn. 31, s. 1, in Ep. ad 
Rom.) “ Nothing is without an object in the Divine 
Scriptures; for they are spoken by the Spirit. Where- 
fore let us search out all things with accuracy.” (Horn. 
50, s. 1, ib.) And again to the same effect, Horn, in 
Salutate Priscillam, b. 1. And yet again: “ We must 
not pass over a syllable nor a tittle of the things in the 
Divine Scripture.” (Horn. 48, s. 2, in Gen.) 

S. Jerome, by the mouths of Paula and Eustochium, 
writes : “ First, we wish thee to know, that all sacred 
Scripture cannot be contrary to itself.” (Ep. Paula et 
Eustochium Marcellse.) 

S. Augustine declares : “ I have learned to pay this 
reverence and honour to those books of the Scripture 
alone which are now called canonical, that I most firmly 
believe that no author of them has made any mistake in 
writing ; and if I stumble at anything in those books 
which seems contrary to truth, I doubt not that either 
the copy is faulty, or the translator has not adhered to 
what is said, or that I have by no means comprehended 
it.” (Ep. 82, s. 3.) 

“ I owe this free service to the canonical Scriptures 
alone, by which I so follow them only, that I doubt not 
that the writers of them have erred in nothing at all, 
have put nothing fallaciously.” (vide sup. s. 24.) 

“The excellence of the canonical authority of the 
Old and New Testament is distinguished from the books 
of later writers, which being confirmed in the times of the 
Apostles, through the successions of Bishops and the 
propagations of Churches, has been fixed on high as it 
were on a certain seat, so that every faithful and pious 
understanding should bow to it. Therein if anything 
strikes as absurd, it is not lawful to say, c The author 
of this book has not kept the truth;' but, either the 
copy is faulty, or the translator has erred, or thou dost 
not understand.” (Contra Faust, lib. xi. c. v.) 
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“ Beloved, we ought to hear these things very cau- 
tiously, with regard to the reception of which we are 
children; and with pious heart and with fear, as it is 
written, holding this rule of soundness, that whatsoever 
we are able to understand according to the faith in 
which we have been instructed, we may rejoice in as 
food ; but as to what we cannot understand according 
to the sound rule of faith, let us take away doubt, let us 
defer understanding : that is, that although we do not 
know what it is, yet by no means we should doubt that 
it is good and true.” (Tract. Johan. Ev. xviii. s. 1.) 

Let us listen to the same deep writer again,— deeper 
by far and naturally more subtle than any modem ob- 
jector, but moulded by grace to that temper to which 
truth is evident, whether received and preserved, or by 
holy intuition acquired. 

“ Next it is necessary to be softened by piety not to 
contradict the Divine Scripture, whether understood, if 
it rebukes some vices of ours, or not understood, as 
though we could be wiser and teach better; but rather 
to think and believe that whatever is there written is 
better and truer, even though it lie hid, than that which 
we can understand by ourselves.” (De Doct. lib. ii. s. 9.) 

Such was the reverence of the first ages for the 
Divine Scripture, and such their belief as to the na- 
ture of the writings which they have delivered to us. 
It is to be considered whether the ancients could be 
competent judges of the nature of S. Paul's writings, as 
distinguished from those of S. Barnabas or of S. Cle- 
ment; and whether, if they were not, we have any 
sufficient grounds for discerning the canon from the 
ecclesiastical books : but if, on the contrary, they were 
competent witnesses to one fact, why not to another? 
If their testimony decides that this book is Scripture, 
this not ; why should it not also decide that the Bible is 
entirely inspired, and infallibly true, wherever the text 
has not been corrupted? Why should it not place an 
entire prohibition upon those rash and irreverent 
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theories which assert that inspired writers err in mat- 
ters of fact, or class them in schools like human philo- 
sophers? Lastly, we may ask ourselves whether we do 
or can exceed the early Christians in veneration for 
God’s written Word ; and if not, surely we need not be 
so jealous of the traditional faith which they held in 
perfect unity with the doctrine of Scripture, never 
dreaming — why should they ? — that there could be any 
opposition, still less any contradiction between them. 

It is to be feared that many modem Christians will 
yet learn by sad experience of heresy the consequence 
of regarding Scripture alone. Deprived of the testi- 
mony which declares both what the Bible is, and what 
it reveals, their weapon is wrenched out of their hands 
by men who once were their friends, and who fought 
under the same banner, 'The Bible alone.’ In their 
desire to forsake what is human, and repair altogether 
to what is divine, many will receive a sad reverse of 
their wish; and their faith will starve on the husks 
which the imperious critic leaves to them, or swell with 
the fever of pride upon the unwholesome food which 
reason has seemed to take from the heavenly barn-floor. 

Sorrowfully, but thankfully, retracing their steps, 
some perhaps will confess that they who reverenced 
primitive tradition most truly, revered after all Holy 
Scripture itself; receiving, as they do, its documents, 
character, and doctrine simultaneously from those ages 
and persons which are competent witnesses to them and 
their nature. 
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BAPTISM A WITNESS TO ORIGINAL SIN. 

The appeal to infant Baptism in the Pelagian contro- 
versy confirms what has been already advanced on be- 
half of the testimony of the Church. It is not that 
Divine Scripture fails to contain the whole faith of the 
Gospel, but that man fails in receiving the precious 
deposit. On the one hand there always have been, and 
always will be, men who, through pride or carnality, 
wrest the Scriptures to their own destruction, who them- 
selves are quite hopeless, who after admonition might 
well be rejected ; but there are others for whose sake 
the mouths of these false teachers should be stopped ; 
those, namely, who are already misled by them, through 
ignorance and foolishness rather than from any fault of 
the will, — those who may yet be shipwrecked, unless 
some beacons be set up to save them, — and those faithful 
ones of little faith who are distressed and perplexed at 
the many bold and plausible attacks upon the creed 
which they had been taught to regard as a rock, but 
which now seems to totter, not because any real shock 
has been given to it, but because the blasts of false doc- 
trine have made their own footsteps to slide. 

It is doubtful whether some modem controversialists 
will concern themselves any longer with particular pas- 
sages of a book which they consider to be so deeply 
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tinged with human peculiarities and infirmities, na- 
tional, or individual, or both, as they hold the Bible to 
be ; but heretics hitherto have felt themselves bound to 
make Scripture square with their views, and have often 
seemed to excel in the criticism and reasoning which 
they have brought to bear on the text. Scripture was 
once the stronghold of heresy, — Scripture, that is to 
say, as expounded by heretics. And most persons will 
acknowledge that, when this was the case, it was inge- 
nious and laudable to shift the ground of dispute, and 
to draw off the enemy to a plain where he possessed no 
advantages. They will allow that it was admissible and 
commendable to appeal to the universal doctrine and 
practice of the Church against particular novel and 
erroneous expositions of Scripture, and that S. Athana- 
sius did good service when he replied to the Arian, that 
no being receives prayer but God only, yet that Christ 
was everywhere the object of worship. They will pro- 
bably also approve of S. Augustine's appeal to the uni- 
versal practice of infant Baptism as decisive against the 
denial of original sin. 

Nor are Churchmen at liberty to praise this kind of 
reasoning, and to accept of its services, as a mere argu- 
mentum ad hominem ; for they avail themselves of the 
testimony of antiquity in support of Infant Baptism, and 
in defence of Episcopacy, when they are arguing with 
persons who have small regard for the Church at any 
time of her being. They are in honesty bound to go 
further, to discover the real force of the argument, and 
to yield to it, if necessary. 

Let it be granted that there was something very 
serviceable in this pointed appeal to a fact of which 
all persons were cognizant. It took the dispute out 
of the hands of the learned, out of the hands of lo- 
gicians, and placed it within the reach of private 
Christians of ordinary information and powers of 
mind. The Scriptural argument was long, open to 
continual interruptions, by objections to this or that 
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rendering ; it required much balancing of text against 
text, or careful and learned examination of those pas- 
sages which seemed opposed to the received doctrine, in 
order to ascertain that they really were not so. But 
here was a short answer. “ All men baptize their in- 
fants for remission of sin ; therefore all infants, until 
they are baptized, are in sin.” 

Certainly the readiness with which such a reply could 
be used, its capability of being understood and applied 
by the meanest Christian, made it invaluable in those 
times; but then what is that principle which endued 
the answer with power? What is the assumption upon 
which it reposed? What common principles existed 
between the disputants before it could be used with 
success? 

If a man were to say, “ The Pope has condemned 
this book, and it is therefore heretical,” his words would 
be idle with us, although very effective with our Roman 
Catholic countrymen. We deny the assumption upon 
which his argument rests, that the Pope's decree is con- 
clusive. 

How then stood the argument which we are consider- 
ing ? “ The whole Church baptizes her infants for re- 

mission of sin ; always has done, still does. This bap- 
tism of infants implies original sin, for actual is none 
in such cases.” It is clear that if Pelagius could either 
have denied that infant baptism was a primitive prac*? 
tice, or could have said that the tradition of the Church 
was of no consequence, he would at once have destroyed 
the assumption on which the whole argument rested, 
instead of inventing the wretched evasion that infants 
were baptized for the kingdom of heaven, and not for 
eternal life. But he, “ first a monk in Britain, and 
travelling thence along to Rome, afterwards, either by 
himself or by his agent Coelestius, to Constantinople 
and Carthage, through Asia the Less, and Africa, the 
East, Egypt, and Palestine, and not finding in all this 
vast compass any Church in which it had not been ac- 
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customed to baptize infants/' 1 could find nothing to 
object to the practice of infant baptism. He accepted' 
it, therefore, although to his own utter discomfiture; 
and thenceforth only sought to elude an argument 
which he could not refute. 

As it was, Pelagius could not dissolve the Catholic 
argument, because he dared not deny its first principle. 
What, then, was this principle, but that a Catholic 
practice is right? And what therefore is the real 
merit of S. Augustine's reply? Not its being a defence 
upon new ground, ground not pre-occupied by the foe ; 
not its brevity, simplicity, and readiness only, but the 
submission with which any argument from consent was 
received, its Catholic use, because of its Catholic nature. 
He drew out a Catholic argument which any man in the 
whole Church could avail himself of, because it rested 
on a, or rather upon the Catholic principle of Catholic 
faith once for all delivered to the Church, received, and 
retained. The advantage of this position expresses itself 
plainly in the writings of the great opponent of Pelagius. 

“Who shall dare to say that Christ is not the 
Saviour and Redeemer of infants? But from what 
does He save them, if the disease of original sin is not 
in them ? From what does He redeem them, if they 
are not sold under sin through their origin from the first 
man?" (S. Aug. de Pecc. Mer. Lib. i. s. 33.) 

“They grant that infants ought to be baptized. 
There is no question, then, between us and themselves, 
whether little children should be baptized ; but the dis- 
pute is concerning the cause why they are to be bap- 
tized." (Serin. 294, s. 2.) 

“ Who does not agree that Christ profits not those 
who believe not, and profits those who believe ? But 
tell me, I pray you, does Christ profit baptized infants 
at all, or does He profit them nothing? He must 
needs say that He does profit them ; he is pressed by 

1 Thorndike. Of the Cot. of G-race. Lib. ii. c. 19, s. 11, Yol. III., 
Part I., p. 339, A. C. L. 
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the weight of Mother Church {mole Matris Ecclesia.) 
Perhaps, indeed, they would wish to say this, for their 
reasonings seem to compel them to it ; but they are 
repressed by the authority of the Church, lest they 
should be overwhelmed, not to say by the spittings of 
men, but should be dragged along by the tears of infants 
themselves as it were by a river. ... I have already 
argued above, that he believes in the person of another 
who sinned in the person of another. It is said, f he 
believes/ and it stands good, and he is reckoned among 
baptized believers. This the authority of Mother Church 
effects, this the settled cause of truth obtains. Against 
this strength, against this impregnable wall whosoever 
batters is broken himself.” (s. 17.) 

Now it is clear that if Pelagius could have obstructed 
the second step in the argument by saying that ‘ in-, 
fants are baptized in token of our hope that God has 
elected them, or for an outward admission to a human 
society/ he would have done so at once. What he did 
say plainly shows it. That he did not venture there- 
fore upon such a defence, is to be attributed to the 
Moles Matris Ecclesise, to the overwhelming weight of 
consent which he would have vainly encountered. 

He did however try to obstruct the second step in the 
argument by a distinction equally groundless. “ They 
say (that infants are baptized) not for salvation, nor for 
eternal life, but for the Kingdom of Heaven. ... Is then 
life eternal apart from the kingdom of heaven ? This 
error must first be banished from the ear, rooted up 
from the mind. This is a new thing in the Church, 
unheard of before, that there is life eternal apart from 
the kingdom of heaven, that there is eternal salvation 
apart from the kingdom of God.” (ubi sup. s. 2, 3.) 

The subtilty, the groundlessness of this distinction, 
the shift to which Pelagianism was put, by the Catholic 
doctrine and practice of Baptism, show how powerful, 
nay, how conclusive and overwhelming a condemnation 
of the one is contained in the other. 
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And so now, in proportion as men's faith is firm in 
the belief of One Baptism for the remission of sin, one 
to infants and men, they will be firm also in their belief 
of the evil which it is sent to remove. As the Cross 
convinces of sin, so does Baptism into the death of 
Christ convince all of sin to whom it is needful. 

Those Clergy who have ministered among people 
affected with modem Wesley anism, must have noticed 
how confidently such parents speak df their infant 
children, whether baptized or not, as meet to be angels 
in Heaven, and must perceive with alarm how unbelief 
in the doctrine of Baptism has weakened, if not de- 
stroyed, belief in original sin, and in the necessity of 
the grace of Christ to man as man, whether infant or 
adult, inasmuch as all the offspring of Adam are fallen 
from their first creation and stand in need of a second. 

But in proportion as we lower the work of Christ 
we lower also the Person of Christ. “ Socinus, in a 
more cunning age of disputing, found it requisite for 
the maintenance of no necessity of grace, because no 
original sin, to deny Christ to be God incarnate ; that 
so the grace of God, which the covenant of grace 
pretendeth, may consist in God's sending it, not in 
Christ's purchasing, those helps whereby it is received 
and observed. Which had Pelagius seen how conse- 
quent it is to his saying, he, who held the true faith of 
the Holy Trinity, would probably never have pro- 
ceeded to deny the grace of Christ. For would they 
have the Son of God bom into the world, and suffer 
death upon the Cross, on purpose to testify the Gospel 
to be God's message ?" (Thorndike, vide sup. s. 9.) 

Error indeed is a hydra. Crush one head, and an- 
other appears. But with the Christian faith, the more 
we read history, and the more we examine the bearings 
of each article, the more we perceive the inter-depend- 
ence of truths, the more aware we become that as in 
morals one sin, so in faith one heresy endangers the life 
bf the whole body of truth. 
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ORIGINAL SIN IN RELATION TO THE SUPPOSED IMMA- 
CULATE CONCEPTION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 

1. Original Sin not imputed, but ingenerate . 

Assuming Original Sin proved from Scripture and 
antiquity, one of the questions which remains is, whether 
it be an imputation or a guilty corruption. 

The former view was urged by Catharinus at the 
Council of Trent, but was not accepted. He argued 
that there was a compact between God and Adam, a 
compact which Adam violated for himself, and for all 
those of whom he was the federal head. 1 Probably 
this is the view of those persons who preach the im- 
putation of the merits of the Second Adam in a bald, 
detached, and partial manner. Only they would add 
to their account of Original Sin a strong statement of 
the corruption of human nature, making it therefore a 
compound of imputed guilt and actual corruption, and 
not one and the same matter, namely, a disorganized 
and corrupted nature, which is not given to us, nor 
assigned to us by God, but inherited. 

Now there is something so contrary to our notions of 
justice in imputed guilt, that unless we are bound to 

1 Paolo Sarpi, Hist. Condi. Trident. Lib. ii., p. 138, 140. August. 
Trinob. 1620. Quoted by Thorndike, Of the Coy. of Grace, Lib. ii., 
cap, xx. § 6. 
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maintain this hard opinion, we should refrain from it 
for the sake of those who are not prepared, as we are, 
to receive Revelation, in spite of all difficulties; as- 
sured of its Divine origin, and satisfied that its entire 
morality is far higher than our own, or than that of any 
human system whatever. 

It was probably the difficulty of this hard view which 
led to the adoption by some Christians of the theory of 
transmigration of souls. They could not accept the 
truth that men are bom sinners, without inventing 
some theory by which they and their fellow-creatures 
might seem to have fallen justly into their unhappy 
condition. 

S. Augustine alludes to such persons and argues with 
them. (Ep. 166, sec. 27.) And again, later (De. Civ. 
Lib. xi. cap. 23), he fastens the charge on Origen, and 
disputes with his followers who still held the opinion. 1 
But he himself felt as strongly as any man can do, that 
there must be some real present evil in children if they 
are to be accounted, as he and all the Church accounted 
them, — sinners. Hence, not seeing how moral taint 
could be conveyed to the soul through the body, with 
marvellous humility, patience, and sweetness, he argued 
against S. Jerome, that the souls of men as well as 
their bodies are begotten by man. He saw a real cor- 
ruption in the body naturally engendered from Adam 

1 This opinion was even held by a Clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land during the last century. Whether he was censured or not the 
writer cannot ascertain. His work is entitled “A Lapse of Human 
Souls in a State of Pre-existence the only Original Sin, and the Ground- 
work of the Q-ospel Dispensation. By Capel Barrow, A.M., Rector of 
Rossington, 1766, London.” In the Preface he says: “When it is 
said that we come into the world objects of the Divine wrath on ac- 
count of a guilt not contracted by ourselves , but transmitted to us from 
Adam’s trespass in Paradise, and that nothing less than the Blood of 
Jesus was sufficient to atone for that derived offence, can we wonder 
that they (‘men of genius and speculation,’) receive it, if not with open 
contempt, at best but with a cool conformity.” He professes to prove 
his point from Scripture in one chapter, and from antiquity in another ; 
but nothing more weak was ever put into type, nor any more manifest 
case of theory come first, and evidence afterwards. 
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ex quo caro est propagata peccati ; and in order to satisfy 
his sense of justice, he required to find the same in the 
soul. (Ep. 166, sec. 10, 21.) 

Against the notion of a bare imputation of Adam's 
ain to Adam's children, may be set the whole tenour of 
the Apostle in his Epistle to the Romans, in which he 
represents the evil as an active, energising, restless, and 
in this life, undying power, seated in our members. 
Indeed it would be much easier in respect of this sin 
to prove, what too many would be glad to prove of all 
sin, that it is but a present moral disease, and requires 
healing only, and not pardoning, a Pentecost; not a 
Good Friday; a Holy Ghost, and not a Jesus ; and in 
the end a Socrates, and not a Christ; — it would be 
much easier to maintain this with regard to Original 
Sin, than to exhibit it from Scripture as merely a matter 
of guilt. 

To this consideration must be added the truth, with 
till that pertains to it, that we are saved as members of 
Christ, and that His actions are not transferred from 
one person to another, but are made out's by union 
with Him Who wrought them ; that our spiritual life, 
justification, and sanctification, consist in real con- 
nexion with the Second Adam; that we are not so 
many vines planted in His vineyard, after His pattern, 
under the protection of His Name, but so many 
branches of Him, the only Vine, Whose Spirit flows 
into us from Him ; as S. Augustine argues, when he 
says, “We should neither die unless we came by carnal 
propagation from the members of Adam, nor should 
we live unless through spiritual connexion we were 
members of Christ." (S. Aug. Ep. 187, sec. 30.) 

Much also of the matter which will be brought for- 
ward upon other points of the argument will confirm this 
position, namely, that Original Sin is a corrupt nature, 
and that the guilt of Original Sin is the possession of 
that nature before justification through Christ. 

And this is what our Article teaches, when it calls 
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Original Sin “ the fault and corruption of the nature 
of every man that naturally is engendered of the 
offspring of Adam.” “ Vitium et depravatio naturae 
cujuslibet hominis ex Adamo naturaliter propagati.” 
And again: “ Infection of nature/ 1 “ naturae depra- 
vatio,” which “is not subject to the law of God.” 
And yet the Article discerns positive guilt in the pos- 
session of this evil, for it implies that condemnation 
would ensue were not the subjects of it “ baptized,” or 
bom again “ renati,” although the rebellious principle 
remains even in them, after the guilt of having it has 
been pardoned, and after a counteracting principle of 
obedience to God's law has been implanted by the gift 
of the Spirit. 

2. That Mortality is not Original Sin , nor the cause of it , 
but a consequence . 

This statement is here introduced for the sake of clear- 
ing away any misunderstanding of the language of some 
of the Fathers, which has occasioned a notion that the 
doctrine of Original Sin, like the term, is due to S. Au- 
gustine, and that the early Christians knew it not. 1 
Opportunity also is afforded for making some further 
remarks. 

Let us consider, then, the following passages : 

“ This life, most full of sufferings, and the end of death 
causing corruption succeeds human nature ; which from 
the beginning fell foolishly from the Divine good things.” 
Dion. Areop. Eccl. Hier. c. iii., p. iii. sec. 11. 

“ Neither did He endure His being bom and cruci- 
fied, as needing these things, but on behalf of the race 
of men, which from Adam had fallen under death, and 
the deceit of the Serpent, besides the individual fault of 
each of them who had acted wickedly themselves.” 
Just. Martyr. Dial, cum Tryph. Jud. 

1 S. Aug. de Nupt. et Concupiec. Lib. ii. cap. 12. 8 . 25 : quoted by 
Thorndike. 
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“ The contagion of the ancient death contracted at the 
first birth.” S. Cyp. Ep. ad Fid. 64. 

t€ For with death the multitude of passions entered in 
besides, hruarj xitv. For when the body became mortal, 
it received also necessarily for the future both lust, and 
anger, and pain, and all the rest, which had need of much 
wisdom $i\o<ro$iag, lest overflowing in us they should 
plunge reason Aoyi<r/xov into the depth of sin. For they 
were not sin themselves, hut their immoderate and un- 
bridled character produced this effect.” S. Chrysos. 
Horn. X. in Rom. i. 

“ What, then, is the term ' sinners V To me it seems 
being liable to punishment and condemned to death. 
That when Adam died we all became mortal, he has 
shown clearly and by many means.” (Id. Horn. X. in v. 
ad Rom. v. 19, sec. 3.) 1 

Now, it would be quite sufficient justification of the 
early Fathers, to mention, that they baptized infants for 
the remission of sin. 

But besides this conclusive fact, there are passages 
enough in their writings to show that they did not take 
that limited view of the evil which the above passages 
might suggest to those who are engaged in maintaining 
an error. For example, although the breadth of his 
reasoning and meditation is so great that no particular 
selection would be conclusive, or would truly represent 
the whole meaning of the writer, yet a careftd study of 
S. Iren. adv. Hser. Lib. V. cap. xii. — xiv. 2 would satisfy 
most men that this eminent Father believed the cor- 
ruption and its cure to correspond in nature and ex- 
tent, and that an entire renewal or recreation of Adam 
was effected by the Second Adam in Himself. And yet 
the same teacher (Lib. v. cap. xix. xxi., with S. Basil, 
Ep. 261, sec. 2, mentions death as the fruit of the fall by 
Adam, and the arising from it in Christ. 

And how differently do the words of S. Cyprian 

1 These passages are quoted from Thorndike, Tide sup. s. 37, 38, 39. 

1 Ed. Lutet. 1675. 
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speak when we hear the whole passage to which they 
belong ! 

“ Moreover, if remission of sin is granted even to the 
most grievous offenders, and to those who have greatly 
sinned before against God, when they have subsequently 
believed, and no man is kept back from Baptism and 
grace, how much more should an infant not be forbid- 
den, who being newly bom has committed no sin, ex- 
cept that having been carnally bom according to Adam, 
it has contracted the contagion of the ancient death at 
its first birth? who on this very account approaches 
more easily to receive remission of sins, because not its 
own sins, but those of another are remitted." 

Here is a vast breadth of doctrine. It is stated that 
.an infant has no actual sin, yet is a sinner, and needs 
Baptism for remission of sin ; that it is such for the 
sins of another, and not from any sin of its own ; and 
yet that in one sense the guilt is its own, for that by 
birth it contracted the contagion of death, by being se- 
cundum Adam caraaliter natus. 

The expression caraaliter natus will be referred to 
hereafter. Secundum Adam is no Pelagianism. No 
imitation of Adam is possible in birth : for Adam was 
not bora, and when created, was righteous. S. Cyprian 
means that a person caraaliter natus is of necessity a 
counterpart of Adam, formed after the pattern of the 
fallen man, until baptized and created again in the New 
Man. 

The term contagium mortis remains. It may mean 
sin only. By the context it cannot mean death only. 
It may also mean both. Death and sin may have been 
so closely united in the mind of the writer, or of the 
Church in which Fidus was Bishop, or in that of the 
whole Catholic Church, that S. Cyprian habitually used 
the term to express the whole fruits of the Fall, macula, 
and sequela, corruption of body and soul, with all at- 
tendant afflictions. And probably S. Irenseus, when de- 
scribing our natural state as mortis generationem, (Lib. 
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iv. cap. 59,) used the term death thus inclusively ; for 
we see that his thoughts were continually led away to 
the resurrection of the body and its sanctity, by con- 
flict with the Gnostics, who maintained its inherent cor- 
ruption, so that his statements, like those of his com- 
peers, are partial, although his and their creed was 
not so. 

These remarks have now led to that point with a view 
to which they were made. 

Surely it is not surprising that S. Chrysostom and 
other great Doctors should have had their thoughts 
drawn to death as the prominent representative of ori- 
ginal sin. Pelagius consistently denied that death is 
the fruit of the fall, as well as that lust is. 1 He saw 
that the two evils hang together, and spring from one 
root of bitterness. Desiring to pluck up the one, he 
tore up the other, or at least tried to do so. 

It is strange rather that any one should be surprised 
that, before Pelagianism appeared and necessitated a 
careful doctrinal statement, Christians mentioned death 
as the fruit of the fall. The fear of it had always kept 
men subject to bondage. It was a type of sin, go where 
they would. Contact with the dead defiled the Roman 
as much as the Jew, and rendered him unable to sacri- 
fice. A dead body itself, first in its powerlessness, and 
then in its corruption, was the most appalling similitude 
of man, — first powerless for good, and then loathsome 
to the living — by moral decay. 

Moreover, the great sentence before the transgression 
was simply, “ In the day that thou eatest thereof, thou 
shalt surely die.” The sentence after the act of disobe- 
dience was still death, — to which were added labour and 
sorrow ; the very evils noticed by these early writers. In 
the Scriptures it is often hard to distinguish the descrip- 
tions of moral and physical death from each other ; to 
separate that which declares the resurrection of the soul 
from that which speaks of the resurrection of the body : 
1 S. Aug. Serin. 299, s. 11. 

C 
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as, for example, in the Gospel of S. John, ch. v. Such 
passages more often contain both matters than one. 

Again, S. Paul, the great assertor of original sin, ap- 
peals to death as a proof of it, (Rom. v. 13, 14,) argu- 
ing, that since men who did not imitate Adam died like 
him, there must have been a universal sin which was 
not the imitation of Adam, whose sin necessarily went 
through $»»j \Sev to all men, because death went through 
$jyjA0ev to all men. 

S. Chrysostom thus unfolds the argument of S. Paul, 
and signifies his own faith, as he does so : 

“ If death had its root out of sin, and sin is not 
imputed where there is no law, how did death rule? 
This clearly shows that the transgression of the law is 
not the sin itself ; but that of the transgression of Adam, 
this is what was harming all ; and what is the proof of 
this? The fact that all died, even before the law. 
For e sin reigned/ he says, e from Adam to Moses, even 
over those who had not sinned/ How did it reign ? In 
the likeness of the transgression of Adam, who is the type 
of Him that was to come. For for this reason also Adam 
is a type of Jesus Christ. ‘ How a type?' he says. 
Because as Adam is become a cause of death to those 
who spring from him, even though they have not eaten of 
the tree, so Christ, to those who are of Him, although 
they have done no righteousness, has introduced the 
righteousness which He has vouchsafed to us all through 
His Cross.” (S. Chrysostom, Horn. 10 in Rom.) 

Man did not know, until too late, how much guilt 
there is in one act of disobedience ; how much evil is 
involved in it ; how much was expressed in two words, 
or rather in one, Thou shalt die.” Now that it is too 
late, he does know these things. And he may, if he 
will, with sad thoughts gather up all his woes under that 
one term, death, comforting himself only with the re- 
membrance that if that death which fell upon Adam, 
and through him on us, included many evils, so also that 
Death of the Second Adam which He died, is the death 
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of all deaths, and His Life to which He rose the Life of 
all life to them that are His. 

8. That the objection , € How can original sin be taken away 
by Baptism , and yet remain in the baptized ?’ does not 
necessitate the opinions that it consists of the loss of ori- 
ginal righteousness , or of supernatural grace . 

The Pelagians objected to the teaching of S. Augus- 
tine, that, according to it, original sin, or concupiscence, 
is taken away in Baptism, and yet remains in the rege- 
nerate. Thorndike states, (Of the Cov. of Grace, Book 
ii. c. xx. s. 2,) that the* same difficulty drove S. Anselm, 
and other Doctors, to say that original sin is the want of 
original righteousness,! to which was afterwards added 
the opinion maintained by Bellarmine, that man was 
formed with two tendencies, adverse in some respects to 
each other ; the flesh tending to evil, the spirit to good ; 
and that so far forth, there was “ a disease or weakness,” 
in human nature at the outset, and in posse a strife and 
difficulty of acting aright ; only that this evil existed as 
yet but in posse , and was held in check by a “ remedy,” 
or a “gift,” which acted as a “golden rein,” to keep the 
lower nature subject to the higher; and that all was 
well until this grace became forfeit by sin, when the ba- 
lance was destroyed, and the lower nature prevailed. 
Thenceforth, it is stated, man suffered under no loss of 
a natural gift, and no accession of any evil quality, but 
laboured under original sin, which is partly an act, the 
guilt of which is derived by men from their federal head, 
and partly “ the want of the gift of original righteous- 
ness, or an habitual aversion and obliquity of will.” 2 
All this seems but an antedating the mischief, sad- 

1 Hoc peccatum, quod originale dico, aliud intelligere nequeo in eis- 
dem infan tibus, nisi ipsam quam supra posui, factam per inobedientiam 
Ad® justiti® debit® nuditatem.” De Concept. Virg. et Or. Pec. cap. 
xxvii. 

2 De Amissa “ Gratia,” Lib. v. cap. 17. De Gratia primi hominis, 
c. v., quoted in notes to Thorndike, vide supra. 

c 2 
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died with this great inconvenience, that such an opinion 
mars the perfection of the Creation, and seems to reflect 
upon the Creator Himself. Indeed, Bellarmine speaks 
of man’s assumed defective condition so strongly as to 
call it “ Morbus seu languor naturae humanae, qui ex 
conditione materiae oriebatur.” 

Moreover, it is hard to see how such a being as Adam 
— supposing this view correct — could have received the 
emphatic approval involved in the sentence, “ God saw 
everything that He had made, and behold it was very 
good for such a condition as that attributed to the 
first man by these writers, implies not merely a relative 
imperfection, such as the creature must ever have com- 
pared with the Creator, but an absolute discord, dissen- 
sion, and commencement of moral and physical disso- 
lution, only checked from without. 

Or again, it is equally hard to see how such a being could 
justly be said to be made “ after God’s image,” and in 
His " likeness,” whatsoever those terms import, whether 
man’s free will was intended (Fulg. de Incam. et Grat. 
c. 12) ; or reason (S. Amb. De Inst. Virg. c. iii. ; S. 
Aug. de Symb. s. 2 ; De Cat. Rud. s. 29) -, 1 or his pos- 
session of the Holy Spirit (Maximus De S. Trin. Dial, 
hi. ap. S. Athan. Op .) ; or of the Word (S. A^han. j) e 
Incam. Yerbi Dei) ; or righteousness (S. Athan. Cont. 
Gentes Or.) ; or immortality (S. Aug. de Trin. Lib. 
xiv. c. ii., s. 6 2 ) ; or his being a type of Him Who as 
man was the perfect exemplar of humanity (S. Iren. 
Adv. Haer. Lib. v. c. 15. 3 ) 

1 S. Iren. v. 6, distinguishes between the image and likeness, making 
the former the creation wAtfcrjta, the latter the Spirit. 

2 Tatian is quoted by Bishop Bull, State of Man before the Fall. 

3 S. Aug. Lib. de Div. Qusest. 51, s. 4, carefully, but not originally, 
distinguishes between the Image of God, Who is God the Son, and 
him who is made “ after ” that image. 

Bishop Bull thus sums up the constituent parts of the Divine image 
and likeness conferred upon man, p. 1162, Sermons, Ed. 1714 : 

“ The image of God is a comprehensive thing, and there are many 
lines requisite to complete the Divine similitude, after which the first 
man was created. To this belongs man’s intellective power, his liberty 
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But the difficulty which occasioned this theory is 
merely evaded by it. The solution is logical only. Cer- 
tainly if it be an exhaustive division of original sin, 
which makes it consist of only two parts, hereditary 
guilt, and loss of supernatural aid, then no part of it 
whatsoever remains after Baptism, which both remits 
sin and conveys the Spirit to those who receive it 
aright. 

But at the very first sight this definition strikes the 
mind as fictitious, invented to meet the particular case ; 
and the more so, when it appears that a huge fact just 
indicated is left out of the account, namely, that there 
confessedly remains in the regenerate all that concu- 
piscence which affects and imperils them up to the hour 
of death. 

If original sin be only transmitted guilt, and loss of 
grace, then Baptism should restore a man to the con- 
dition of Adam before the Fall. It does not. For who 
will assert that the concupiscence with which we have 
to struggle from infancy, and before self-indulgence, is 
no greater than that which was kept down in Adam by 
grace ? What then is this overplus of corruption which 
remains in the faithful after Baptism ? 

Again, Baptism is called a death unto sin, a new 
birth, the burial of the old man. By it Christians are 
said to be new creatures, risen, incapable of sin. All 
these statements must be taken with limitation ; but if 
limitation is once introduced into the subject, why not 

of will, his dominion over the other creatures flowing from the two 
former. These make up the rb oua-tdoSts, that part of that Divine 
image which is natural and essential to man, and consequently can 
never be wholly blotted out, defaced, or extinguished, but still remains 
even in man fallen. But beside these, the Church of God hath ever 
acknowledged, in the first man, certain additional ornaments, and as it 
were complements of the Divine image, such as immortality, grace, 
righteousness, whereby man approached more nearly to the similitude 
and likeness of God. These were (if I may so speak) the lively colours 
wherein the grace, the beauty, and lustre of the Divine Image princi- 
pally consisted. These colours faded, yea, were defaced and blotted out 
by man’s transgression.” 
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limit the assertion that Baptism destroys original sin ? 
Why not say that it takes away all* the guilt, and by 
infusion of grace checks the action of corruption, but 
does not annihilate the corruption itself? 

Or it may be said, if a Christian is justified, why 
does he die? Here is a reservation again. Our .nature 
is redeemed and justified; our persons are redeemed 
and justified; yet we still suffer sickness and death, and 
wait “for the redemption of our body.” The conse- 
quences of the Fall seemed to cling to the body, and to 
make it their stronghold, although unhappily they by 
no means confine themselves to it. It seems as if the 
flesh were its seat, home, centre, and springhead, from 
which it enters the soul. 

Once more. The Pelagians objected to the Au- 
gustinian argument, that if original sin were concu- 
piscence, and original sin were remitted in Baptism, 
regenerate parents could not transmit original sin to 
their children. 

To this S. Augustine replied (Serm. 294, s. 16) : “ On 
this account a man is not bom just from one who is 
baptized, because he does not beget him by that pro- 
cess by which he was regenerated, ( unde regeneratus est,) 
but by that process by which he was generated.” 

To answer this cavil, Bellarmine finds no help in his 
theory : he must resort to the distinction drawn by S. 
Augustine. But observe how this distinction connects 
original sin with the flesh, and how much better it 
agrees with the opinion that concupiscence is that sin, 
than with the imputation of guilt and the negation of 
grace, which together make up the whole of original sin, 
according to the theory here called in question. 

4. That the grace which Adam received was a remedy for 
weakness , not for concupiscence , and to lead him to a 
higher condition . 

And yet there is much to support a view of imper- 
fection existing in Adam before the Fall. It was the 
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opinion of the ancients that man was created mortal, 
though not doomed to die ; mortalis, not moriturus, just 
as a man may be sick of a particular malady, if he is im- 
provident, but otherwise will not. They held that he 
was placed in Eden on his trial, which if he had endured, 
he would have passed forward to a higher life, to im- 
mortality and Heaven ; and that to these ends he re- 
ceived the gift of the Holy Ghost, to preserve and 
advance him. 

All this is so plainly shown by Bishop Bull in the 
treatise already cited to have been the opinion of the 
Jews, and the doctrine of the early Church, that no 
justice can be done to his argument by citing his wit- 
nesses, without swelling these remarks beyond their 
proportions. 

It is, however, important to observe, that the ancient 
interpretation of Gen. ii. 7, is that grace was given to- 
gether with the soul by the inspiration described in that 
passage. This is implied or asserted repeatedly, and to 
such an extent, that the position before taken requires 
the notice of one or two passages. 

S. Irenseus (Adv. Haer. Lib. v. c. 6) writes thus : 
“ If any one take away the substance of the flesh that is 
of the creature, xXaviiaTOf, and recognise only spirit by 
itself, such a being is not a spiritual man, but the spirit 
of man, or the Spirit of God. When, however, this 
Spirit having mingled with the soul is united to the 
creature, man has become spiritual and perfect, through 
the effusion of the Spirit; and such is he who was 
made after the image and likeness of God. If, however, 
the Spirit be wanting to the soul, such an one is truly 
animal, and being left carnal will be imperfect, having 
indeed the image in the creature, not receiving, how- 
ever, the likeness through the Spirit.” 

Now the imperfection here spoken of causes no con- 
tradiction between the other parts of man's nature ; but 
implies that to take away any part of that which God 
designed for our perfection, renders the whole in- 
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complete. " The perfect man,” it is said jnst before, 
“ is a mixture and union of the soul receiving the 
Spirit of the Father, and united to that flesh which 
is the creature, according to the image of God.” 

There are also some expressions of S. Athanasius 
which seem to support the notion of an aboriginal cor- 
ruption checked only from without. 

“ Pitying before all things on earth the race of man, 
and considering that it was not able, according to the 
principle (koyov) of its own creation, to endure always, 
granting them something more, He created men not 
simply («»*»$), like all the irrational living creatures 
upon the earth, but He made them according to His 
own image, giving to them a share of the power of His 
own Word .” 1 

It is remarkable that the remedial gifts here men- 
tioned should in one breath be described as a sort of 
after-thought — speaking humanly — and yet as part of 
the creation of man. But so far, nothing more appears 
than a declaration of man's inability to stand without 
some strength not belonging to his own nature, and a 
statement that this strength was given together with 
the nature; so that it never was without that grace 
which, as a nature, it did not possess, but rather en- 

joyed. . 

Shortly after S. Athanasius adds: “ And again, 
knowing that the choice of men was able to incline to 
either part. He secured beforehand the grace which He 
had given to them by a law and a place.” 

Here, again, in order to represent the sequence of 
the Divine acts upon the reasons of them, the writer re- 
presents God's provision as an after-thought. It will 
be observed that the infirmity asserted is not one 
arising from the conflict of desire with reason, but from 
freedom to fall and weakness of will. 

Further on we read : “ But if they should transgress, 
and should turn, and become wicked, they should know 
1 De Incam. Verbi Dei, p. 56, Ed. Par. 1627. 
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(by the law before spoken of) that they would undergo 
the corruption in death according to nature, rrjv sv Qavarcp 
xaroL <t>6<nv <pQopav, and should live no longer in Paradise.” 
The same expression recurs shortly afterwards in one 
form or another; and indeed vj toO iavarou <pQopx, and yj xxto. 
<t>wnv $6opoi, and the phrase first mentioned, yj h davarcp 
xoltoi <f>6crtv <pQoga, have all the same meaning, and are used 
interchangeably ; but they do not signify positive, but 
negative evils, — not the presence of concupiscence, but 
the natural decay of a creature who forsakes the prin- 
ciple of his life, that is, his Creator. This plainly ap- 
pears in the following passage : 

“ The transgression of the commandment changed 
them back to their natural state, that as from not being 
they came into existence, so in time they should en- 
dure the corruption relating to existence. This is rea- 
sonable. For if, having non-existence as their nature, 
they were once called into being by the presence and 
loving-kindness of the Word, it followed that men, 
being emptied of the knowledge of God, and having 
turned away to things which are not, should be deprived 
of eternal existence ; (for the things which are evil are 
non-existent, and the things which are good have ex- 
istence, for they are from the God Who is ) . And this 
is to be dissolved, and to abide in death and corruption, 
for man is mortal by nature, inasmuch as he is made 
of things which are not.” 1 

S. Augustine is very clear to this effect. He says of 
our nature (De Civ. Lib. xiii. c. 23, s. 1) that it was 
changed for the worse and vitiated on the day of the 
Fall. And (Lib. xiv. c. 12) he adds, "Especially when 
desire did not yet resist the will, as afterwards it did 
from. the punishment of the transgression, the more 
easily the commandment could have been kept, the 
more unrighteous was the breach of it.” 

The need, then, in which the natural Adam stood of 
Divine grace, arose not from inherent evil, but from in- 
1 P. 57, vide supra, 
c 3 
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herent weakness; and was an inability to cope with 
temptations external to himself, and to rise to that 
higher perfection for which he was designed. Hence 
the inspiration bestowed upon him was, not a remedy 
for existing propensities, but both a prevention of dis- 
obedience through infirmity, and of the unlawful appe- 
tites which would be generated by disobedience, and 
also the instrument of spiritual growth and of progress 
towards the final reward, immortality, impeccability, the 
power and bliss of the glorified state, the immediate 
Presence of the Creator, the vision of God. 

From this position an unanswerable argument may 
be drawn against the Pelagian heresy, and was drawn 
by the Council of Orange, a.d. 529, cap. xix. : “ Hu- 
man nature, even if it remained in that integrity in 
which it was made, without the help of its Creator, 
could in no wise preserve itself. Wherefore, when it 
cannot keep what it has received without the grace of 
God, how without the grace of God shall it be able to 
recover that which it has lost ?” Which indeed is a 
copy of S. Augustine's words, Ep. 186, s. 37, a.d. 417. 

It is well known that the Creeds are not only silent 
as to the nature of original sin, but as to its very exist- 
ence ; and hence it has been argued in our own day that 
the doctrine itself is an example of that development 
by which certain additions to the Catholic Faith are 
now justified. 

As to the apparent absence of the doctrine from the 
Creeds, it is of small moment, whilst other first prin- 
ciples and postulates are likewise omitted ; and whilst 
the Creeds are primarily full of positive matter, not 
negative, their negative bearing being elicited only 
by heresy. They are, in short, summaries of .those 
Divine attributes or acts, upon which the faith, hope, 
and love of the Christian repose. Of these original sin 
is clearly not one. 

But as the remedy presupposes the sickness, so does 
the Son of God Incarnate and dying presuppose a con- 
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dition of evil beyond the power of example and of teach- 
ing to cure ;• deep-seated, generic. And one Baptism for 
remission of sins to all people presupposes all under sin. 

There is no difficulty at all about the Creeds. We 
should be more justly surprised were we to find them con- 
taining that which is properly absent from them. The 
only question, so far as relates to the theory of deve- 
lopment, is, whether or no, before Pelagius argued, 
there was any doctrine of original sin in the Church, 
and whether, if there was, it is ours. 

Now the citations from antiquity made in this little 
argument will probably appear sufficient to show that 
there was such a doctrine, and that taking one writer 
with another, the different points which are combined 
in the view now advanced were held up and down in 
the Church by various doctors, perhaps some by one, 
and some by another ; yet not in an harmonious whole, 
not reduced to such a systematic statement as that now 
put forward. 

Admitting this, no concession is made which either 
weakens the position here taken, or strengthens the 
new Roman view of development ; for there is no inten- 
tion to deny that controversy, and grace granted to the 
Church in conducting it, may elicit clearer and more 
harmonious views of a truth, which will afterwards be 
found expressed in clearer and more systematic state- 
ments than it was previously. But this is by no means a 
concession to new principles, of which the early Church 
was unconscious, and on which she did not act; as she 
clearly did act, when she baptized all infants for remis- 
sion of sin. 

And besides, although a doctrine of original sin is 
Catholic, it is not asserted that the Augustinian view is 
neither more nor less than that Catholic doctrine ; and 
accordingly the definition now advanced is not put for- 
ward as part of the Catholic Faith, nor even as the 
Catholic doctrine upon the subject in question, exclu- 
sive of every other; but rather as that account of 
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original sin which seems most accordant with the intima- 
tions of Scripture, the tradition of the Church, and the 
teaching of the orthodox who took part in the Pelagian 
controversy. 

5. That original sin is concupiscence or rebellious ap- 
petite. 

Certainly what we feel and mourn over in ourselves 
and in others confirms the position taken up in this 
section. History is one long account of the conflict of 
men with God and with each other, under the influence 
of lawless desires. The Apostle states this when he 
says, “ Ye lust and have not, ye kill and vehemently 
desire,” ?ijAowts. And again he speaks of this restless 
desire as the true source of our evils : “ Every man is 
tempted, when he is drawn away of his own lust, and 
enticed. Then when lust hath conceived, it bringeth 
forth sin ; and sin, when it is accomplished, awoTf A«r0ei<ra, 
bringeth forth death.” 

We, indeed, who are regenerate, know nothing of 
the worst part of the Fall — nothing of helpless, habitual 
wickedness. But the conflict with appetite, and at least 
occasional defeat in that conflict, we must know. We 
believe that birth sin is forgiven in Baptism ; but how 
much actual sin has defiled the best Christians ! and this, 
although continually washed away by the channels of 
grace, accumulates again and again. We are for ever 
having our feet washed by Christ, or else we should 
have no part in Him ; and the history of our inward 
life is one of perpetual warfare with what we feel to be 
part of ourselves, and yet no part; to belong to us in 
guilt if we yield to it; and in trouble and anxiety, do 
what we will. Our better self and our worse self are at 
war ; the new man with the old. Whence is the old ? 
We trace, and trace back farther and farther; and can 
find no resting-place until we come to the first man. 
At a particular point in his history we are checked by 
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finding a certain spot at which much evil entered. We 
ascend the stream higher, and perceive no admixture. 
The waters are unstained and untroubled. Nay they 
issue from the very Fountain of goodness and perfection 
Itself. 

When we assert concupiscence to be Original Sin, we 
intend to express rebellious appetite in man. Divide 
his nature as we will, wherever there is propension there 
now is concupiscence. Although the body is probably 
the medium of Original Sin to the soul, it is not its 
sole seat. The evil affects our whole being. 

The temptation of the Lord confirms this opinion. He 
in it is evidently the Second Adam, undoing the chains 
which were woven by the first. He, like His members, 
entered after Baptism upon a state of temptation. For 
a garden of delight, see a wilderness : for abundance, 
a forty days' fast : for the society of Eve, entire solitude. 
Then comes the same tempter, and pursues the same 
course which he adopted of old. All through, he pleads 
speciously, and implies that God will not be angry, that 
He has not said or willed what He has. Concupiscence 
was intended to be the point of attack, concupiscence of 
food, or glory, or power; “ the lust of the flesh, and the 
lust of the eyes, and the pride of life," corresponding to 
the temptation in Eden, of which it is said, “ When the 
woman saw that the tree was good for food, and that it 
was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make 
one wise, she took of the fruit thereof and did eat." Now 
it is true that in our Lord's case, the appeal of the 
tempter was vain. In that Holy One was no concu- 
piscence whereunto to appeal. “ He came unto Christ 
by casting sparks of fire into Him, for He was devoid 
of any wicked or vain thoughts coming forth from Him ." 1 
There was no inward response to external allurements, 
as there is in our case. But what do we believe of our 
Lord's victory ? Do we not habitually hold that it was 
the fruit of His indwelling Godhead, and that the in- 
1 Bp. Andrewes, Serin. II. on the Temptation. 
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strument of His triumph was a strict adherence to the 
Commandments, signified by an appeal to God in each 
case ? What was there to prevent Adam also from en- 
during temptation, and from winning the crown? He 
too had a commandment. He too, we have seen, had an „ 
indwelling presence of God. And, if it was impossible 
for Christ to fall, it was possible also for Adam to stand. 

In Adam's case, Satan had, as it were, to create the 
temptation. The tree of knowledge had stood all along 
in the midst of the garden near the tree of life, had 
been constantly seen, and so far had not awakened un- 
lawful desire. Satan had to stir up Eve to covet ; and 
before she did this, she weakly listened, and had begun 
already to fall . 1 

How Eve persuaded Adam to fall with her we know 
not, but probably she was to him what the fruit had 
been to her : certainly she fulfilled the part of the ser- 
pent, and established the miserable precedent which 
prevails to this day, that they who yield to the tempter 
become tempters themselves . 2 There was no desire of 
the unlawful fruit in our first parents, and there was 
present grace. So nearly did the type resemble the 
Antitype! Have there been any others among the 
children of men of whom this can be said ? Can it be 
said of any but the unfallen first Adam, and the un- 
failing and restoring Second, the fyvx*) and the 

xvevfMt ^coonotovv ? All others have had or have an 
inward response to outward temptation, a spark which 
wants but a breath in order to fire soul and body; and 
this response is concupiscence. 

And now what is all virtue but one self-denial, and 
crucifixion, and mortification of passions and affections 

1 S. Chrys. Horn. 16 in Gen. 

9 “ Non frastra dixit Apostolus, 1 Tim. ii. 14 : Sad et Adam non est 
seductus, mulier autem seducta est : nisi quia ilia quod ei serpens 
locutus est, tanquam verum esset accepit, ille autem ab unico noluit 
consortio dirimi, nec in communione peccati ; nec ideo minus reus, sed 
sciens prudensque peccant.” S. Aug. De Civ. Lib. xiv. cap. xi. s. 2. 
Hie Dei mandato uxoris prseponeret yoluntatem, cap. xiii. 
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which were harmless plants whilst they grew in an 
unfallen nature, but now are deadly unless they are cut 
back and restrained to a point even beyond what is ob- 
ligatory? For it is now a rule founded upon bitter 
experience, that he who allows himself in all things 
lawful will soon pass into that which by excess is un- 
lawful. Thus our remedy witnesses to our disease, and 
Christ’s fast, which is our pattern in this forty days of 
ours in the wilderness, is a proclamation of stem resist- 
ance to appetite, as our only way back to the lost para- 
dise of him who was tempted and fell. 

S. Paul (Rom. vii.) shows that mere law, however 
holy, just, and good, can confer no benefit on man, 
owing to the presence of fcnflufwa, which is only aggra- 
vated and made more vehement by any attempt to con- 
trol it. He speaks of a double self, of reason and con- 
science approving holiness, but desire resisting their 
influence. In the natural man there is a weak will for 
good, but it is overpowered by appetite so strong as not 
only to negative the good, but to cause evil. “The 
good that I would I do not ; but the evil which I would 
not that I do.” The Apostle even calls this wretched 
condition a law (v. 21), and speaks of himself as a 
wretched man, involved in a body of death, until de- 
livered by Christ. The next chapter in our Bibles is 
most unhappily severed from that which preceded. It 
opens in a different strain, sings as it were Psalm cxxvi., 
not Psalm cxxxvii. : it says there is now no condemna- 
tion for those liberated ones who are obedient to the 
Spirit, and not to the flesh; for sin has been con- 
demned, and the law now at last can be kept by those 
who walk not after the flesh but after the Spirit : it 
says that Christians are not in the flesh, but in the 
Spirit ; and yet (v. 13) they are told that they must 
by the Spirit mortify the deeds of the body : so that 
although the result of the war is, thank God, wholly 
changed, yet the war itself is unchanged. The law of 
defeat and condemnation is gone ; the enemy may now 
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be worsted; but he cannot be exterminated: he is to 
suffer a perpetual subjugation, but only by our perpetual 
efforts, and at our great risk. Nay, we shall fall, if 
like Adam, we neglect to use the gift of the Spirit, by 
which we may prevail, if we will. 

And all this account of the hopeless conflict with 
desire before the Incarnation, and the hopeful conflict, 
but still conflict, since that blessed event, follows from 
chapter v. on the fall and the rising, the dying and 
living again, the law and increase of sin by that law, 
in order that grace might come in and overabound. 
Indeed chapter vi. expressly connects the two passages 
by the doctrine of Baptism, the crucifixion, the death, 
and the burial of the " old man,” and the rising and 
life of the new ; together with the powers and obliga- 
tion of not allowing sin to reign any longer in the body, 
and of not obeying it in its lusts. 

The same view is collected from S. Paul's Epistle to 
the Galatians. There he tells us to walk in (or by) 
the Spirit, or else we shall fulfil the lusts of the flesh, 
which continues to lust against the Spirit, and to be 
opposed to it ; so that we cannot do what we would, 
that is, we cannot but desire, says S. Augustine (Serm. 
163, s. 6), or the Spirit moves us that we may not 
Iva fjLYj flexure follow our evil desires. Anyhow we cannot 
be free from this warfare with appetite and with the 
indwelling presence of unlawful desire. And although 
the Apostle declares that they that are Christ's have cru- 
cified the flesh with the affections and lusts r ol$ iraUfooHri 
xa i zoLig smQvfxiais ; yet this can only mean that they have 
crucified these foes by being baptized into the Lord's 
death, and by having entered on an habitual mortification 
of sin : otherwise those to whom he wrote would not 
have needed the caution before mentioned, nor have re- 
quired to mortify the deeds of the body, as they are 
commanded to do. 

It is concluded that concupiscence is at least part of 
Original Sin, and that only part with which the justified 
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are concerned ; and also that the possession of this rebel- 
lions nature is that which makes men sinners in God's 
sight until they are grafted into His Son, after which 
they are reckoned part of the Vine, although so much of 
the wild nature still lingers in them. But if any desire 
to regard the guilt of Original Sin as something distinct, 
against which view reasons were given (sec. 1), they 
should carefully state their opinion, not as if one person 
acted for another by compact and arbitrary representa- 
tion, but that as parents involve their children in the 
consequences of rebellion, so Adam drew down loss upon 
us and himself by his sin, and that we are affected by 
the actions of Adam only as being in him by nature ; in 
short, that he is not our proctor, but parent. 1 

And yet the earthly examples, in which children suffer 
from the sin of their parents, go not so far as to show 
that guilt is entailed, but only that harm and loss are. 
The view so far urged is by far the most simple, and 
has this precedent in the natural world, — since appeal 
has been made to it, — that parents transmit bodily 
diseases to children, diseases which are the produce of 
sin, and that much of a child's character is plainly 
derived from its parents. 

All this argument however is but by the way, partly 
to prepare for the Catholic testimony, which it is the 
object throughout these pages to bring down upon the 
questions afoot, in order that its value may be per- 
ceived and that resort may be had to it ; and chiefly to 
procure acceptance for that ancient account of the na- 
ture of Original Sin which will shortly be brought to 
bear upon the assumed immaculate conception of the 
Blessed Virgin, which we have lived to see ruled as a 
matter of faith in the Roman Communion. 

1 S. Augustine perhaps takes this view as well as the other when he 
says, “ All men were in the loins of Adam by reason of seed, when he 
was condemned, and so he was not condemned without them, in the 
same manner as the Israelites were in the loins of Abraham, when he 
paid tithes, and so he did not pay tithes without them.” Op. sup. 
Cont. Jul. Lib. y. cap. xii. 
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S. Athanasius, after stating that God made man to 
contemplate his Creator, and that so long as he did 
this he suffered no rebellious desires arising from 
external objects, proceeds : " But men despising the 
better things, and weary of pursuing them, sought 
what was more akin to themselves, 1 and the body 
and its perceptions were more akin: they withdrew 
their mind therefore from spiritual (vor,Tu>v) objects, 
regarding themselves and laying hold of the body and 
other objects of sense, deceived as it were in that which 
belonged to themselves, they fell into desire of them- 
selves, preferring that which pertained to themselves to 
the contemplation of the Divinity. And when they 
had lingered among these things, and were unwilling to 
depart from these nearer objects, they involved their own 
soul in the pleasures of the body, troubled and mingled 
with all manner of lusts ; and finally they forgot their 
own power which they had received originally from God. 
And this any one can see to be true even from the case 
of the first man created, as the sacred Scriptures tell of 
him. For, so long as his mind was turned toward God, 
and the contemplation of Him, he turned away from 
the contemplation of the body. But when by the plot 
of the serpent he revolted from his regard to God, 
and began to contemplate himself, forthwith they fell 
also into lust of the body, and knew that they were 
naked, and when they perceived it they were ashamed. 
But they perceived that they were naked, not so much 
from garments, as because they were stripped of the con- 
templation of the Divine things, and had turned their 
mind to that which was contrary. For, having revolted 
from the contemplation of the one and the Existing — I 
mean God — and from desire towards Him, for the 
future they plunged into divers lusts, and into the par- 
ticular desires of the body.” (Contra Gentes, p. 3, 4, 
vide supra.) 

In all this man is represented as a creature of desires, 

1 Or more on their own level, tA iyyvrepa tavrQy, 
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which were innocent so long as they rested innocently 
upon the great Object of Love, that is, on their Creator, 
but being diverted by self-will became lawless, and im- 
pure, and rendered man his own punishment . 1 S. Am- 
brose thus writes : “ Eve did not hunger before she was 
tempted by the craft of the serpent ; and so it was right 
that the medicine should act first against the author of 
sin.” He alludes to Christ’s casting out devils. " Per- 
haps that woman, the stepmother of Simon and Andrew, 
was a type of our flesh languishing with various fevers 
of crimes, and burning with the immoderate enticements 
of diverse desires. Nor should I say that the fever of 
love is less than of (bodily) heat. Accordingly, the 
first inflames the soul, the second the body. For our 
avarice is a fever ; our lust is a fever ; . . . our luxury is 
a fever, our ambition is a fever, our anger is a fever. . . . 

1 Bishop Butler, as is well known, considering created man to be a 
creation of affections or propensions, says, that if these could be grati- 
fied, without the allowance of the moral principle or by contradicting 
it, then they “ must have some tendency, m how low a degree soever, 
yet some tendency, to induce persons to such forbidden gratification.’ * 
(Anal. Part I. c. 6.) He thus seems to sanction the opinion that man 
had concupiscence before the Fall, only substituting a natural principle 
of restraint for a supernatural. But if these propensions were not 
directed to unlawful objects, just as Christians trained in holiness have 
even now no desire, nor even knowledge of many of the objects of lust 
and ambition, but have pure and simple wishes, desire of a parent’s 
praise, not of the world’s, and the like, then these propensions had of 
themselves no evil in them whatever, and were mere affections, requiring 
to remain bound up in the bundle of life by the bond of Divine Love. 
With this understanding we may thankfully accept the remainder of the 
great Bishop’s statement. “ It is impossible to say how much even the 
first full act of overt irregularity might disorder the inward constitu- 
tion ; unsettle the adjustments, and alter the proportions which formed 
it, and in which the uprightness of its make consisted.” That is, our 
nature was not a box of evils which Adam opened, but rather a chariot 
of the sun, which needed guidance j even as the natural creation is good 
in itself, wine, for example, and meat, and sleep, and the like, and evil 
only when used in contradiction to nature. 

And perhaps we do not sufficiently regard the amount of evil pro- 
duced by simple reaction from good. The greater the good, the greater 
always the evil produced by receding from it. Hence immodest women 
are the most immodest of human beings ; and a fallen angel is the most 
hostile of all His creatures to God ana to goodness. 
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This Adam, then, this Eve the Lord came to liberate, 
of whom the one was made after the image of God, the 
other receiving the virtue of the husband, as long as 
she was subject to the stronger, they both bare one will 
in one spirit pleasing to God ; and placed in Paradise, 
were working the food of eternal life. But after the 
flesh began to allure to a different course, and not to 
fear the first law, exiles from Paradise, they deservedly 
fell back into this lower and sunken place of sin. Nor 
let any one think it unsuitable if Adam and Eve are re- 
garded as a type of soul and of body, when they are 
taken for a type of the Church and of Christ; for 
when the Apostle had said that two are in one flesh, he 
added, 'This is a great mystery , — sacr amentum — but I 
speak concerning Christ and the Church/ Now what- 
ever can signify mystically the Most High God, can much 
more easily exhibit our soul. But that soul is caught, 
has become fixed, has been captured, has become fired 
with the fevers of the body, and is sick from sympathy 
with the flesh. A physician must be sought. But who 
is he who is able to heal the sores of a wounded mind ? 
What man is great enough to help others, when he 
cannot succour himself? Who can restore life to 
others, while he himself cannot escape death ? ' For in 

Adam all die/ &c., & c. The fault of that man, then, is 
the death of all men.” (In Ev. Luc. c. 4.) 

What can be clearer than that S. Ambrose considers 
the result of the Fall to be desire or concupiscence ? 

To turn to S. Augustine, who, owing to the Pelagian 
heresy, gave his mind more fully to the subject than his 
predecessors had done, and who has treated it more 
fully in consequence. To repeat all, indeed, that he has 
said, would be to transcribe a large portion of his vo- 
luminous writings ; the following passage, however, from 
his most systematic work gives his judgment in full on 
the question. 

“ Finally, to speak briefly, in the punishment of that 
sin, what but disobedience was sent in retribution to 
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disobedience ? For what else is the misery of man but 
his own disobedience against himself, that since he was 
unwilling to do what he could do, he should wish to do 
that which he cannot ? For in Paradise, although he 
could not do everything before the Fall, yet whatever he 
could not do he did not desire ; and therefore he could 
do everything that he wished. Now, however, as we 
know in his offspring, and as Divine Scripture testifies, 
man is made like to vanity. (Ps. cxliv. 4, Vulg.) For 
who counts how many things he wishes, which he can- 
not perform, whilst he himself disobeys himself, — that 
is to say, his mind itself, and so his flesh, which is 
lower, does not submit to his will? For against his 
own will his mind sometimes is troubled, and his flesh 
feels pain, and grows old, and dies ; and so with all our 
other sufferings, which we should not endure against 
our own will, if our nature obeyed our will in every 
manner and in all parts. But does the flesh suffer some 
influence by which it is not allowed to obey ? What 
matter whence, so long as by the justice of the God 
Who rules, and Whom we were unwilling to serve 
when we were put under Him, our flesh, which had 
been subjected to us, is troublesome by not submitting 
to us ; although we by disobedience to Gqd could not 
give Him trouble, but only ourselves ?” (De Civ. Lib. 
xiv. c. 15, s. 2.) 

6. No objection to this doctrine arises from the fact that 
concupiscence remains in the regenerate . 

It is evident from the above testimony of Holy Scrip- 
ture and the Fathers that concupiscence remains in the 
baptized. Alas ! it is only too evident from experience, 
without the aid of any such testimony. And this un- 
happy fact has created an unwillingness to admit the 
account of original sin here presented; and has led 
some to define it as the loss of original righteousness, 
and of supernatural grace. It would, however, be a 
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denial of Baptismal Regeneration to assert barely that 
concupiscence is original sin, and to admit at the same 
time, as we must all admit, that it is not removed in 
that Sacrament. A distinction must be drawn between 
the concupiscence before Baptism and after it. 

Our Church in Art. IX. states the case carefully. 
“ Although there is no condemnation (propter Christum, 
Lat. vers.) for them that believe and are baptized, — 
renatis , — yet the Apostle doth confess that concupi- 
scence and lust hath of itself the nature of sin —peccati 
rationem” 

This is the doctrine of S. Augustine : “ We wish this, 
that there should not even be any evil desires from our 
flesh ; but as long as we live here we cannot accomplish 
it. On this account he says, ‘ But I find not to accom- 
plish good/ What do I find to do? Not to consent to 
evil desire. ‘ I find not to accomplish/ — that is to say, 
not to have evil desire. It remains therefore in this 
strife, that whilst the mind consents not to evil desires, 
thou shouldest obey the law of God; but whilst the 
flesh lusts, and thou dost not consent, thou shouldest 
serve the law of sin. The flesh acts its desires : act 
thou thine also. Its desires are not overwhelmed, not 
extinguished by thee: let it not extinguish thine; so 
that thou toil in strife, and art not dragged in defeat. 

“ The Apostle follows therefore and says, ‘ There is 
now therefore no condemnation to them that are in 
Christ Jesus/ Although they have the desires of the 
flesh to which they do not consent ; although the law in 
their members resists the law of their minds, and wishes 
to bring the mind into captivity, yet because, through 
the grace of Baptism and the laver of Regeneration, 
both that guilt — reatus — with which thou wast born was 
remitted, and all thy previous concessions to evil con- 
cupiscence, whether by any crime, or by any evil deed, 
or by whatever evil thought, or by whatever evil speech, 
all have been blotted out in that fountain into which 
thou enteredst a slave, and from which thou earnest out 
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free. Since then these things are so, ‘ There is now no 
condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus/ 
There is none now ; there was before. ' From one man 
all (came) into condemnation/ Generation had effected 
this evil, but regeneration has effected this good. f For 
the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath set 
thee free from the law of sin and death/ It is seated in 
thy members, but it makes thee not guilty. Thou hast 
been freed from it : being free, fight ; but take care lest 
thou be vanquished, and again become a slave.” (Serm. 
152, de verb. Ap. Bom. 8, s. 2, 3.) 

And again : “ This concupiscence, which is expiated 
only by the Sacrament of Regeneration, by generation 
transmits the chain of sin to posterity, unless they 
themselves also be freed from it by regeneration. For 
concupiscence itself indeed is not sin in the regenerate, 
when no consent is given to it for unlawful works, and 
when the limbs are not yielded by the mind, which is 
queen, to commit them. . . . The guilt of that which is 
called sin, after a certain manner of speaking, both be- 
cause it was caused by sin, and because, if it conquer, it 
causes sin, has effect in him who is generated ; but the 
grace of Christ, by remission of all sins, does not allow 
guilt to exist in the regenerate man, provided he does 
not obey concupiscence, when it commands him as it 
were to perform evil works ; but it is thus called sin, 
because it was produced by sin, although in the regene- 
rate it is itself no longer sin.” (De Nupt. et Con- 
cupisc. Lib. i. s. 25.) 

Thus, then, we distinguish. Concupiscence before 
Baptism is guilty and invincible ; after Baptism its guilt 
is entirely removed, and its power broken by the coun- 
teracting presence of grace. We affirm its presence 
both in the regenerate and in the unregenerate ; but in 
a different sense : somewhat as all men, whether heathen 
or Christian, are still sons of Adam, all under sentence 
of death, all have the moral eye darkened; and yet 
that which might to some appear a flat contradiction 
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of these statements, could be affirmed of the faithful 
with at least equal correctness. A counterpart of this 
fact is exhibited in every case of repentance which 
issues in pardon. After resort to the channels of mercy 
the sin absolved is extinct, and yet lives ; is gone, yet 
remains; is extinct and departed in its guilt, but re- 
mains in moral disorder, and weakness, and stimulated 
desire : so that every transgression repeats and comme- 
morates that one first sin of man which produced it, 
answering to that as it does both in guilt and corrup- 
tion. Every sin which is pardoned shows how concu- 
piscence may be extinguished in Baptism, touching 
guilt, and yet remain touching propension and disor- 
derly appetite. 



7. That concupiscence is probably transmitted in the 
propagation of man . 

This is rendered probable by the peculiar shame which 
hangs over the natural organs of generation and concep- 
tion. They are in themselves harmless, as parts of the 
good work of the all-perfect Creator. At the first they did 
not shrink from the light, any more than those portions 
of the flower which perpetuate its sweet race from one 
spring to another. Pure as the eye, and the ear, and 
the other members of the body, there was nothing in 
them to blush for, nor anything to conceal, till man fell. 
But now they are the very seat of our shame. We can- 
not speak of them, much less look at them, without an- 
noyance or hurt ; nay, we shrink from the thought of 
them. 

And here, again, is another consideration which con- 
nects our propagation with original sin. Those parts 
and acts of our bodies which relate to it are the source 
of our terrible, if not of our severest temptations. The 
fall of David proves this. The experience of those to 
whom sinners open their wounds too plainly proves this. 
"A blindness of spirit,” says a most holy man, “ an. 
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alienation from Divine things, an incapacity to receive 
them, are the necessary effects of impurity .” 1 

“ Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, andin sin did my 
mother conceive me.” E. V. Iv dfuapria^ ixfro-i j<rs j u,e $ 
MTvip fiou. LXX. “ In peccatis concepit me mater mea,” 
Vulg. 

It is not said “ under sin,” or " into sin,” but in sin. 
Nor, again, is the mother here spoken of as a sinner at 
the time of conception ; nor is her offspring mentioned 
as sinful. The sin seems attached to the very act by 
the which the one creature became the cause of the 
other. 

Again, it is not only that man feels shame in his 
reins, and is conscious of evil; but that God accepts 
this his conviction, and sanctions it, admits that he is 
naked, clothes him, surrounds him with relationships, 
and prevents him by laws and by terrible threats from 
throwing off this feeling of shame, and from acting as 
he might have acted with safety, honour, and innocence 
before he had fallen. 

In the references to antiquity now submitted, enough 
testimony is offered for the purpose in view ; but those 
readers who have abundance of books, or who enjoy 
ready access to libraries, will doubtless be able to en- 
large very considerably the proof here presented. 

S. Cyprian has already been cited. When writing to 
Fidus, he asserted that an infant, having contracted the 
“contagion of the ancient death by its first birth,” 
should be brought to Baptism. But no stress was then 
laid upon his account of the manner in which this con- 
tagion is transmitted to babes. The expression, secun- 
dum Adam camaliter natus helps to supply this deficiency, 
and seems to point to that account of the propagation 
of sin which is now under discussion. 

S. Ambrose thus expresses his opinion; “ Before we 
are bora we are stained with contagion, and before we 
use the light, we receive the injury of our very ori- 
1 Bp, Wilson, Sac. Priv. Wed. Med. 

D 
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gin ; we are conceived in iniquity. He has not expressed 
whether it is that of our parents, or our own. And 
his own mother generates every one in sins. Nor 
has he here declared whether the mother brings forth in 
her own sins, or whether there are already some sins of 
the person who is being born. But see whether we are 
not to understand both ; for neither are the parents free 
from the fall, nor is he who is conceived exempt from 
iniquity. For if not even the infant of one day is without 
sin, much less are those days of maternal conception 
without sin. Marriage indeed is good, intercourse is 
holy ; because ' marriage is honourable, and the bed 
undefiled/ but nevertheless, ' let those who have wives 
be as those who have not/ and no one ought to defraud 
the other, except perchance for a time, that they may 
give themselves to prayer, and 'come together again 
lest Satan tempt you for your incontinency/ 

"We are conceived, then, in the sins of our parents, 
and are bom in their offences. But the very bringing 
forth also has its own contagion, nor has Nature itself 
one only contagion. Whence, in the Law, the day of 
bearing, and many others, were excluded from sacrifice. 
For the woman who has given birth is not able to offer 
sacrifice in the days of her cleansing, nor to enter the 
Sanctuary until she be purified from conception by the 
rite of the Law. Accordingly, the Lord says to Him 
in Whom He willed that there should be no contagion 
of this kind, 'Before I formed Thee in the belly of 
Thy mother, and before Thou wentest forth from the 
womb, I sanctified Thee, and made Thee a prophet 
among the nations/ Who is so great, to whom such 
great things were given? Jeremiah? No, indeed, for 
he was not set forth a prophet among the Gentiles, but 
in Judaea only; although now also among the nations, 
which have believed upon the Lord Jesus. Consider, 
then, whether it be not spoken to Him, Who before He 
was bora of the Virgin already was, and was ever ; and 
when placed in the womb of Mary, continued to work, 
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and was so holy that He sanctified His prophets. Who 
only had both conception by a Virgin, and birth without 
any defilement of mortal origin. For it was meet that 
He Who was not to have any fault of carnal frailness, 1 
should not experience any natural infection from His 
begetting. Deservedly, then, David wept within him- 
self the very defilements of nature, because the stain 
begins in man before life.” (Apol. David, cap. xi. §. 57.) 
Again, “ ( For that holy Thing which shall be bom of 
thee shall be called the Son of God/ For no inter- 
course of man opened the secrets of the virgin womb, 
but the Holy Spirit infused immaculate seed into an 
inviolable womb. For the Lord Jesus alone, of those 
bora of a woman, is holy in all things. Who by the 
newness of His immaculate birth did not feel the conta- 
gion of corruption, and drove it away by His Heavenly 
Majesty.” (Comm, in Ev. Luc. cap. ii.) 

S. Augustine writes, “ Wherefore, the devil holds 
little children in guilt, who are bora not from that good 
by which marriage is good, but from the evil of concupis- 
cence, which, indeed, marriage makes good use of, con- 
cerning which, however, even marriage blushes 

From this concupiscence of the flesh, which although in 
the regenerate it is not imputed for sin, yet befalls not 
nature but from sin ; from this concupiscence, I say, of 
the flesh, the daughter as it were, of sin; and when 
consent is given to it for disgraceful purposes, the mother 
also of many sins, whatever offspring is bom, is bound 
by original sin, unless it be reborn in Him Whom a 
Virgin conceived without that concupiscence ; because 
when He deigned to be bora in the flesh. He alone was 
bora without sin.” (De Nupt. et Concup. lib. i. s. 27.) 

But S. Augustine may be cited to any extent in proof 
of this his deliberate judgment ; and in another section, 
passages quoted for a different purpose will confirm the 
single, but lucid statement just cited. The doctrine of 
S. Leo also will be made evident at the same time. 

1 Non erat habiturus peccatum corporese prolap sionis. 

D 2 
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It remains, however, to show that this position is 
wholly unaffected by the question as to how the soul is 
produced, whether by human propagation — called Tra- 
ducianism— or by Divine creation, called Creationism. 



8. That this statement stands clear of the dispute be- 
tween Traducianists and Creationists . 

The mode of connection between spirit and matter in 
man is unknown, the fact of that connection indisput- 
able. Perhaps our utter inability to explain our own 
complex self was intended as a preparation for the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation, by producing not only humi- 
lity, but by promoting intellectual assent to a fact paral- 
lel to one already admitted, namely, that two such 
distinct creatures as soul and body can be united in one 
compound person without prejudice to the nature of 
either. Here, at any rate, physics may clear the way 
for theology. 

Any such objection as “ How can the body defile the 
soul ?” which the view above urged implies that it does, 
may be answered 1 

(a) By what took place at the Pall. An act of the 
will on the part of Adam, filled his body with evils. 
How, then, should there be an union close enough to 
produce such an effect, and yet not close enough also to 
to work a converse result ; namely, to affect the soul 
through the body ? 

(b) And not only this, but experience tells us how 
sickness affects the temper; how indulgence of the 
flesh by intemperance, or lust, depraves the whole cha- 
racter ; how the flesh suggests unclean thoughts to the 
reason, and unclean desires to the soul, both of which 
are accepted unto sin by the will. 

Any man's self-examination, however much it may 

1 See an account of the argument between S. Jerome and S. Augus- 
tine. Wall’s Infan t. Baptism, yoL i. p. 290 — 8. Ed. 1836. 
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fail to give account of the reason, will convince him of 
the fact, that soul and body affect each other in every 
direction. 

In fact, it would be easier to maintain a materialist 
argument, and to say that the soul is but part of the 
body, than it would be to maintain their entire indepen- 
dence of each other. 

The body may well be the means of conveying that 
kind and degree of evil to the soul, which the soul of an 
infant possesses; especially as it is placed in closest 
contact with the soul from the very first moment of in- 
fantile existence. For we need not — nay, surely we 
are not free to suppose that the fallen estate of the in- 
fant is the same as that of the man. In the man, evil 
tendencies have been developed ; many new desires have 
sprung up from the root of unlawful and self-indulged 
appetite. Faults, also, in the intellectual nature, have 
both developed, and been elicited, from single sources of 
error. 

The boy is not more the father of the man by com- 
mencement, than the man is the father of the boy in 
completeness ; in advance of moral and intellectual con- 
dition, whether for good or for evil. In a word, the 
least derivation of rebellion by the embryo body into 
the infant soul, may have in it the seed, root, spark, 
contagious touch, sharp point of the wedge, or whatso- 
ever it be, by which the infant is altogether in the first 
Adam by generation, until it be grafted into the Second 
Adam by regeneration. 

But this question can well be shut up without affect- 
ing our argument, as the African Bishops concluded it, 
saying,— 

“ But we ought either to leave in silence the question 
of souls, or to treat it without contention : for whether 
they come by propagation, or are made new for each 
body, — which the authority of the Holy Scriptures does 
not clearly pronounce, inquiry should be conducted with 
caution, especially because the faithful can be ignorant 
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(of it) without detriment to the faith. This is chiefly to 
be observed, and to be held, that the souls of infants at 
birth are shackled with the bond of original sin; and 
that the Sacrament of Holy Baptism is necessary to all; 
by which the chain of original sin is burst asunder, and 
the adoption of Sons, which was lost in the first man, is 
recovered through the Second Man. 1 

9. That the ancient doctrine of Original Sin, and parti- 
cularly the above account of its propagation, is wholly in- 
consistent with the assumed immaculate conception of the 
Blessed Virgin. 

The Scripture concludes all human beings under ori- 
ginal sin ; nay, even all mankind, except infants, under 
actual sin. There is nothing in the canonical writings 
upon which an argument can be raised for exempting 
the Blessed Virgin from the operation of the one or the 
other. S. Augustine, if he inclines to except her from 
the taint of actual sin, does so for the honour of the 
Lord, and makes no dogmatic assertion thereon ; whilst 
what he does say plainly includes her under original 
guilt. 

These are his words: “ Excepting, then, the Holy 
Virgin Mary, concerning whom for the honour of the 
Lord I wish to have no discussion — qusestionem non 
haberi — when we are treating of sins (de peccatis. 2 ) 
For whence know we what grace was conferred on her 
to conquer sin on every part who obtained to conceive 
and bring forth Him Who it is evident had no sin ?” 
(De Nat. et Grat. §. 42.) 

No evidence, then, will be brought forward from 
Scripture to disprove the assumption of the Immaculate 
Conception of Mary. Those who maintain it must be 
called upon to support their own case ; and their at- 

1 Episcoporum Africanorum in Sardinia Exulum ad Johannem et 
Venerium et alios. A. D. 523. App. in Op. Aug. tom. x. f. 156. 

2 Clearly acts of sin, not a condition of sin. 
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tempts to do this are lamentable. The object now in 
view is partly, to preclude any resort to Antiquity, 
partly also, and chiefly, to show that the view of Ori- 
ginal Sin to which a study of the Fathers conducts, is 
not only ignorant of this novelty, but irreconcileable 
with it. 

The ‘Catholic doctrine is thus stated by Hooker: 
“ Adam is in us, as an original cause of our nature, and 
of that corruption of our nature which causeth death ; 
Christ, as the cause original of restoration to life. 
The person of Adam is not in us, but his nature, and 
the corruption of his nature derived into all men by pro- 
pagation : Christ having Adam's nature, as we have, 
but incorrupt, deriveth not nature, but incorruption, and 
that immediately from His own Person, into all that be- 
long unto Him." (Eccl. Pol., Book v. ch. lvi.) 

But how was the foul stream cut off at the Incarna- 
tion ? What blessed power interposed which enabled 
the Word to assume our nature in its integrity, and yet 
not to assume that corruption which had by a second 
nature, as it were, become so ingrained and united with 
it, that no one naturally engendered from Adam has 
been born free from its guilt, nor any regenerate member 
of the Second Adam has been wholly free from its in- 
fluence. 

The passages which will now be adduced suggest a 
twofold reply to this question. 

(1.) That Christ was conceived by the operation of 
the Holy Ghost, without any concupiscence. 

(2.) That the approach of the Divine nature to the 
human cleansed it. That the Word being incapable of 
union with sin, repelled the defilement, and assumed 
that which was pure. 

The judgment of S. Ambrose has already been given, 
but a few words are here repeated for particular atten- 
tion, because they seem to confirm the latter of the two 
reasons before stated, namely, that the Divine nature 
repelled Original Sin. The saint states as the cause of 
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our Lord's Immaculate Conception, that there was no 
virilis coitus, but immaculatum semen infused by the 
Spirit, and then adds, “ Solus enim per omnia ex natis 
de foeminft sanctus Dominus Jesus, qui terrense contagia 
corruptelae immaculati partUs novitate non fcenserit," the 
first explanation ; “ et ccelesti majestate depulerit,” the se- 
cond. (In Ev. Luc. cap. ii.) 

S. Chrysostom seems to have had the same thought 
in his mind, although his words go still further against 
the new doctrine, when he says : “ He had many things 
of ours, but many He had not. As for example. He 
was not begotten from intercourse, and as He did no 
sin. These things existed in Him which existed in no 
man." (Horn. 7 in Philip.) And a few lines on he re- 
capitulates these peculiarities, associating them with the 
Divine nature of Christ ; “ as the not being begotten 
from intercourse, the being without sin, the not being 
mere man." 

S. Augustine says : “ No one is bom but by the opera - 
tion of carnal concupiscence , which is derived from the 
first man, which is Adam : and no man is bom again 
but by the operation of spiritual grace, which is given 
through the Second Man, Who is Christ. Wherefore 
if we belong to the first by being bom, to the Latter by 
being bom again, and no man can be bom again before 
he is bom. He certainly was bom in a peculiar manner 
— singulariter natus — Who had no need to be bom again." 
(Ep. 187, s. 31.) 

And again : “ What more wholly defiled coinquinatms 
than that womb of the Virgin, whose flesh although it 
came from a sinful stock, propagine peccati, yet did 
not conceive from a sinftd stock; so that the law, 
which, placed in the members of the body of death, 
resists the law of the mind, did not generate even the 
Body of Christ." .... “The Body of Christ, al- 
though it was assumed from the flesh of a woman 
who had been conceived from that carnal stock of sin, 
yet became It was not conceived in her in the manner in 
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which she had been conceived, was not sinful flesh itself, 
but the likeness of sinful flesh.” (De Gen. ad Lit. Lib. 
x. s. 32.) 

Again : “ That method by which Christ was bom of 
the Holy Spirit not as a Son, and of the Virgin Mary 
as a Son, introduces to us the grace of God by which 
man without any preceding merits, in the very com- 
mencement of his nature in which he begins to exist, 
was joined to God the Word in a manner resulting 
in such an unity of Person as that the very same 
Person was Son of God as was Son of Man, and Son of 
Man as Son of God ; and so in the receiving, suscep - 
tione, of human nature, grace itself became in a man- 
ner natural to that man which could admit no sin.” 1 
(Enchirid. cap. xl.) 

To appeal to the same writer : u All come of that 
stock and from that race of which David groaning 
sings, * I was conceived in iniquity, and in sins my 
mother nourished me in the womb/ Alone then is that 
Lamb Who came not thus. For He was not conceived in 
iniquity, because He was not conceived of mortality ; 
nor did His Mother nourish Him in the womb in sin. 
Whom a Virgin conceived, a Virgin brought forth, be- 
cause she conceived by faith, and bare by faith.” (In 
Johan. Ev. cap. i. Tr. iv. s. 10.) 

“ The Lord alone then frees us from this slavery. 
He Who had it not. He liberates from it; for He alone 
came in this flesh without sin” (lb. cap. viii. Tr. xli. 
s. 5.) 

“ Hence it appears that the concupiscence, by which 
Christ was unwilling to be conceived, caused the stock 
of evil in the human race : because the body of Mary , al- 
though it came from that source , yet did not transmit it into 
a Body Which it difl not conceive by its means” (Contra 
Jul. Pel. Lib. v. s. 52.) 

Once more. In the Op. Imp. Cont. Jul. Lib. iv. 

1 Or, if qud be read instead of qua, * by which He could not sin.* 

D 3 
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cxxii., Julian the Pelagian puts this objection: “ You 
assign Mary herself to the devil by the condition of her 
birth.” 

To which S. Augustine replies: “ We do not assign 
(transcribimus) Mary to the devil by the condition of her 
birth, but this is the reason why we do not, sed ideo, be- 
cause the condition itself is dissolved by the grace of 
new birth.” 

S. Leo is an authority of great weight with the Church 
of Rome, and his testimony is therefore doubly im- 
portant. It may be supposed also that one who took 
so prominent a part in the Eutychian controversy had 
well considered the Incarnation in its various bearings. 
Now S. Leo’s sermons alone sufficiently prove, not only 
that the doctrine of the Incarnation was his ruling 
thought, but that he had considered its effects — not 
upon this very question, for as yet there was none such 
— but upon the facts which should have prevented its 
ever arising, and should now set it at rest. 

Thus preached Leo the Great at Christmas: "He 
was bom with a new nativity, conceived by a Virgin, 
bom of a Virgin, without the concupiscence of paternal 
flesh, without injury to His Mother’s virginity, integ- 
ritate; because such a birth became Him Who was 
about to be the Saviour of men, as had in it the nature 
of human substance, and knew not the defilement of 
human flesh.” (In Solem. Nat. s. ii. c. ii. 1 ) 

“ To effect this (the deliverance of men from Satan), 
Christ was bora of a Virgin, without the seed of man, 
whom not human intercourse, but the Holy Spirit 
made fruitful. And although to all mothers conception 
does not take place without the filth of sin, she received 
her cleansing from that source from whence she con- 
ceived. For the canker of sin did ijot penetrate where 
transmission of human seed did not reach. Inviolate 
virginity knew no concupiscence, but furnished the sub- 

1 Ed. Par. 1571. 
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stance. The nature of man was received from the 
mother, not the fault.” (Ib. cap. iii.) 

Again : " The earth of human flesh, which had been 
cursed in the first transgressor, in this offspring of the 
blessed Virgin alone brought forth a blessed shoot, and 
free from the fault of its stock” (Serin, iv. cap. iii.) 

Aid there are many other passages which betray the 
same habitual view, that concupiscence in begetting 
propagates sin, and that only Christ's birth was free 
from the one, and His Person from the other, as for in- 
stance Serin, vii. cap. ii . ; x. cap. iv . ; and Sermo sive 
Tract. Contra hser. Eutych. hab. Rom. in Basilica S. 
Anast. cap. ii. 

Who again can fail to trace the same thought in the 
following prayer from the Leonine Sacramentary ? “ O 
God, Who madest the offspring of the blessed Virgin 
Mary begotten without human concupiscence, form- 
ing itself into the members of Thy Son, in Filii 
Tui membra venientem , not to be held by inherited 
fault, patemis prcsjudiciis ; Grant, we beseech Thee, that 
having received the newness of this creation, we may 
be freed from the contagion of the old man, vetustatis 
antiques.” (Nat. Dom. ii. Lit. Rom. Murator. Tom. I. 
f. 469. Ven. 1748.) 

Now when we contrast with these statements the 
new Bull of Pope Pius the Ninth, what shall we say ? 
In it the Pope and the prelates assembled, not to direct 
but to assent to the Pontiffs decree, say that the Holy 
Virgin was “ ab omni prorsus peccati labe semper libera 
and again, quoting Alexander VII. in words which 
formally adopt creationism, “ ejus animam in primo in- 
stanti creationis, atque infusionis in corpus fuisse spe- 
ciali Dei gratis et privilegio, intuitu meritorum Jesu 
Christi ejus Filii humani generis Redemptoris, a maculft 
peccati originalis prseservatam immunem. And again : 
“ Nunquam originali subjacuisse peccato , sed prseservatam 
omnino fuisse ab originis labe, et idcirco sublimiori modo 
redemptam ” And again: “Absque labe originali con- 
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ceptam:” and conciliariter, “ Pronunciamus et defi- 
nimus doctrinam beatissimam Virginem Mariam in 
primo instanti suae Conceptions fnisse singulari om- 
nipotentis Dei gratis et privilegio, intuitu meritorum 
Christi Jesu Salvatoris humani generis, ab omni originate 
culpa labe prseservatam immunem, esse a Deo revelatam, 
atque idcirco ab omnibus fidelibus firmiter constan- 
terque credendam.” 

“ Wherefore,” the Bull proceeds, “ if any shall pre- 
sume, which God avert, to think in their heart otherwise 
than has been defined by us, let them know, and more- 
over understand, that they are condemned by their own 
judgment, that they have suffered shipwreck concern- 
ing the faith, and have revolted from the unity of the 
Church, and moreover subject themselves by their own 
act itself to the punishments lawfully appointed, if they 
dare to signify what they feel in their heart, by word, 
or writing, or any other outward means.” 

Now this decree wholly ignores that philosophy of 
the Incarnation, which, as has been shown, was taught 
by the great masters in Israel, and by which they ac- 
counted for Christ’s freedom from the stain of our 
nature, through no arbitrary act of Divinity, no im- 
munity, nor privilege by grant, but by the very manner 
of His conception, and by the Divine nature of Him 
Whose human nature was conceived by the Virgin. 
Moreover it ignores the philosophy of the ancient 
Church in order that it may deny its belief, held and 
taught without hesitation or qualification, — that of those 
bom of woman only One has been free from Original 
Sin, namely. He Who was bom supematurally, and 
Who was God, before He became Man. 

If we ask. How can these things be ? no answer is 
offered, although a reply was vouchsafed to the Blessed 
Virgin when she desired an account of the mystery re* 
vealed to her by the angel. 

If we ask, in fear and perplexity, for the foundations 
of the faith, when neither Scripture nor Antiquity are 
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any longer required to establish an article of belief, then 
at last we receive a reply. We are told that the Illumi- 
nation or Inspiration oi the Church is the rule of our 
faith. Whether this inspiration resides in the Pope, as 
some say,— or in the Pope and the Bishops of his Com- 
munion, as others of that way now timidly whisper, 
the result is the same. The sense of the present 
Church is the rule of the faith. But those persons 
who perceive that they must surrender the judgment of 
the primitive Church, before they can receive that of 
the present, when they have lost the first, are hardly 
likely to find repose of faith in the second, or in any ec- 
clesiastical testimony; and are in danger of resorting to 
private judgment alone, or even to infidelity, to escape 
their perplexities. 

It is true that an argument is raised to meet these 
objections. It is said "That the early Church held 
principles from which this conclusion may justly be 
drawn; that she had not considered the subject; that no 
conciliary decree had been made concerning it, and 
therefore that such erroneous statements as those cited 
above from the Fathers, are both venial, and unworthy 
of weight.” 

But, the reader shall judge, upon the evidence tendered, 
whether the writers whose words have been cited are men 
worthy to be treated in this contemptuous manner; 
whether they had not considered the subject in a far deeper 
and more reliable manner, — that is, not under the influ- 
ence of strong popular prejudice, nor perplexed with the 
terrible alternative of complying with that prejudice, or 
hazarding a schism ; but dispassionately, broadly, and in 
immediate connexion with that doctrine which is the 
centre of all Gospel truths and their touchstone, — the In- 
carnation of Christ. The reader will judge whether, had 
there been an early decree on the subject, it would not 
have rendered that of Pope Pius the Ninth an impossi- 
bility ; whether — since many of the assertors of this new 
doctrine truly declare that the general sense of the Church 
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is more potent than any decree, and that Councils them- 
selves are but a mouthpiece of the whole body, — whether 
the habitual conviction of the early Church on this point 
is not equal to a formal decision against the recent de- 
cree ; and, lastly, whether there be any mode of recon- 
ciling the teaching of the Fathers with the spiritual le- 
gislation of Rome on Dec. 8, 1854, such as can prevent 
multitudes from scorning the very notion of a Church 
founded at the Day of Pentecost as an habitation of 
God through the Spirit, and from falling back upon 
their own private deductions from Scripture or from 
nature, accordingly as they profess to be Christians or 
Rationalists. 

Dr. Dupin thus concludes his review of the doctrine 
of the Fourth Age of the Church : 

“ Wherefore, one may say in general, That the doc- 
trine of the Fourth Age was the Belief of the Church 
of that age ; and so the Church, not being capable of 
changing her Belief, it necessarily follows. That the Doc- 
trine of that Time, is not at all different from that which 
the Church teaches still at this day.” 1 

Would he say this now? It is impossible for us to 
know. No man can say what another would have writ- 
ten or done in a different age ; and hence the appeal 
of a late divine, greatly loved, and lost to his friends 
before the aTjijxov by a religious bereavement, 

has no force when he asks, “ Can it be doubted what 
advice would be given to its children (those of the Eng- 
lish Church,) by that great saint (Augustine) who 
looked forth upon a somewhat similar spectacle in his 
native land ; and whose life was expended in winning 
back his brethren one by one to the unity of Chris- 
tendom?” 2 

For S. Augustine did not invite the Donatists to join 
a Church which not only departs in other things from 

1 History of Eccl. Writers. 

2 Principles of Church Authority, by the Rev. R. I. Wilberforce, 
M.A., p. 284. 
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the primitive doctrine and practice, but which, in par- 
ticular, contradicts the principles upon which he com- 
bated Pelagius, and his own frequent statements ; and 
silences under penalties, all those who write, say, or in 
any way signify that which he firmly believed and 
taught without hesitation. 

Certainly counter-charges may be made, as on S. 
Augustine's behalf, against our defects ; which may be 
met again by other allegations from us ; but all this 
only shows how vain it is to make a man speak when 
the ruins of ages lie heavy upon him, and when, were 
he to awake, he would recognise neither the country nor 
the world in which he once lived. His principles, in- 
deed, if they are sound, are eternal ; but his wisdom 
might hesitate to apply her medicines to us until he 
knew all our diseases, and how they arose. 

But to return to the quotation from Dr. Dupin. If 
we are not content with believing that the faith cannot 
be lost from the Church, but assume that the doctrine 
of the Church cannot change in any respect, and further 
maintain that the Roman Communion is that very one 
Church ; then we may safely conclude that the passages 
cited above from the Fathers, and others like them 
which might be easily cited, are forgeries; or that their 
illustrious authors are unworthy of regard ; and so that 
the five first centuries may, after all, have held the 
dogma of Pius the Ninth, as it stands. 

Or if we assume, with the moderns, that the faith of 
the Church, always one in principle, enlarges, as she 
grows older, by deduction and by development ; then 
we may consider all these passages either as germs of 
the very opinion which they apparently contradict some- 
times in principle, and sometimes in terms ; or, if that 
be too wild an hypothesis, we may regard them as par- 
donable inconsistencies with the writer's own sounder 
views, the expression of which has been lost. Or lastly, 
we may say that S. Ambrose, S. Chrysostom, S. Augus- 
tine, and S. Leo were destitute of certain principles of 
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the faith, which haye now developed themselves, and 
therefore were so far forth implicitly heretics. 

Any of these suppositions may serve those who can 
entertain them ; but what shall serve the suppositions 
themselves? 
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THE EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE THE APPOINTED 
WITNESS OF THE ATONEMENT. 

1. That the Person of Christ upon the Cross was a sub - 
stitute and vicarious sacrifice for man . 

Bishop Butler argues that there can be no a priori 
objection to the doctrine of Christ's vicarious sufferings 
on our behalf, which is not equally an objection to na- 
tural religion ; for daily experience shows that in this 
life the innocent often suffer for the sins of the guilty, 
and not only this, but that in a " variety of ways one 
person's sufferings contribute to the relief of another." 
(Anal. Part II. c. 5.) 

Instances of this fact are in every man's mind. The 
parent’s tears bring back the prodigal son. The indus- 
trious man toils to undo the effect of another man's 
idleness. An assassin rushes forward to stab his enemy ; 
another person, whether by accident or from love, comes 
between: the second perishes, the first escapes. A 
friend becomes surety or hostage for his false friend : 
the true man suffers for the defaulter, who through him 
goes free. 

Holy Scripture is full of such cases. They seem to 
thrust themselves upon us continually. Lot is too fond 
of the world, lives in Sodom, and is rescued by Abra- 
ham's toil and danger from the hands of his captors. 
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Joseph is betrayed by his guilty brethren; and his suf- 
ferings save them from death. Above all, Jesus was 
not released by request, and therefore Barabbas was 
liberated. 

The brazen serpent affords a most remarkable testi- 
mony. Israel was discontented, and murmured. A 
punishment was sent them, which might have reminded 
them of the tempter through whom Eve fell by discon- 
tent. They were plagued by serpents. The venomous 
bite of the serpent signified sin, and the death which 
ensued was its punishment. Now what was the remedy ? 
The most singular ever known in the world. No pure 
creature suffered for an impure. No intercession of 
Moses nor Aaron, no prayer nor incense delivered the 
sinners; but an image of the tempter himself, of sin 
personified, was hung up before Israel. 

We need not here consider the necessity under which 
the wounded Israelites lay, of looking at this marvellous 
spectacle as a remedy to their sickness. Looking was 
the subjective cause of salvation then, as faith and its 
acts are now. We are here concerned with the object. 
The objective cause of salvation was a brazen serpent, 
hung up as a curse, for "Cursed is every one that 
hangeth on a tree;” 1 and this brazen serpent was the 
figure of Christ, in respect of His Sacrifice upon the 
Cross. In Him was mystically concentred all sin, and 
in Him sin was put to shame as under a curse. He it 
is Who appropriates this dishonour unto Himself, saying 
" And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so must the Son of Man be lifted up : that who- 
soever believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
eternal life.” (S. John iii. 14, 15.) 

But the action which witnessed most uniformly, and 
manifestly to the doctrine in question was that of sacri- 
fice. Sacrifices offered for sin, whether bloody or un- 
bloody, were so many substitutions as they were sacri- 
fices. When a sinner was too poor to offer living 
1 Deut. xxi. 23 ; Gal. iii. 13. 
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creatures for his trespass, he was commanded to bring a 
flour offering, on which no oil nor frankincense were 
placed, because it was as a sinful thing, in that it stood 
for a sinner; and the flour became “ a sin-offering,” and 
by it the priest made an atonement for the transgressor. 
(Lev. v. 11 — 13.) But the sacrifices of living creatures 
above all others proclaimed the satisfaction of Christ, 
wherein suffering stood for suffering, blood for blood, 
and life for life. 

In the history of Isaac, what else could or can be un- 
derstood of the ram, than that it was a substitute for 
him who was all but offered in sacrifice ? 

In that of the Passover, what meaning had the blood 
upon the door-posts of Israel, but that of blood in place 
of blood ? The angel of death passed over the dwelling 
on which he saw this mark, because death had been 
there before : the blood of the lamb had rendered need- 
less the blood of the man. 

Or what shall be said of all those sacrifices in which 
the hands of men were laid upon the victim, to make it 
the bearer of their transgressions ? “ He shall put his 

hand upon the head of the burnt-offering ; and it shall 
be accepted for him to make atonement for him.” 
(Exod. xxix. 10 — 19 ; Lev. i. 4 ; iii. 2, 8, 13 ; iv. 15.) 

Or especially in the expiation of uncertain murder 
(Deut. xxi.), when the elders of the city washed their 
hands over the heifer that was beheaded ? 

But chiefly at the great day of atonement, when two 
goats were chosen to represent the same mystery in a 
different manner. (Lev. xvi. 5.) One was slain for an 
atonement by blood, with which the mercy-seat and the 
altar were sprinkled; and the other was sent forth 
laden with the sins of others into a wilderness, where it 
should no more be seen. “ Aaron shall lay both his 
hands upon the head of the live goat, and confess over 
him all the iniquities of the children of Israel, and all 
their transgressions in all their sins, putting them upon 
the head of the goat, and shall send him away by the 
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hand of a fit man into the wilderness : and the goat 
shall bear upon him all their iniquities unto a land not 
inhabited.” (Yer. 21, 22.) 

Now it was impossible for the Israelites to under- 
stand anything else from such ordinances than that God 
accepts vicarious suffering, and that these sacrifices, 
whether in themselves or typically, were substitutes for 
themselves: neither is there a trace of any caution 
to them, or to us, that they should not be so under- 
stood. 

On the contrary, the prophets, for Israel, and the in- 
spired writers of the Gospel, for us, apply these types to 
a Sacrifice, which alone fulfils them all ; and which, as 
we shall see, is free from any objection which might be 
made to an arbitrary substitution and imputation. And 
these inspired writers not only so apply the types, but 
use language which confirms the same conclusion, and 
is indeed a sufficient basis for it of itself. 

The fifty-third chapter of Isaiah is the most striking 
of the prophecies, although Job xxxiii. 24, Zech. ix. 
11, might specially be chosen to establish this posi- 
tion. 1 

When Israel was first called to behold Christ enter- 
ing upon His ministry of reconciliation, his Messiah 
was introduced to him as the Sacrifice. S. John the 
Baptist did not say. Behold the promised and long- 
expected Prophet, Lawgiver, or King; but he said, 
“ Behold the Lamb of God ;” and not a lamb, but the 
Lamb, the true, prefigured, availing Lamb; and not 
the lamb which will be a pattern of gentleness, and 
patience under unmerited suffering, according to that 
of Isaiah, but an atoning Lamb : “ Behold the Lamb of 
God, Him that taketh away, by taking up and bearing, 
— 6 ccipcov — the sin of the world.” (S. John i. 29.) “ Ye 
were ransomed,” — IXxnpii ijrt — says S. Peter (1 Ep. i. 

1 For a vindication of the application of this Scripture to the Atone- 
ment, see Thorndike, Of the Cov. of Grace, Book ii. c. xxviii. s. 4, 5, 
6, 7. 
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18, 19), “ with the precious Blood of Christ, as of a 
lamb without blemish and without spot.” 1 

Throughout the Revelation our Lord is spoken of as 
the Lamb ; but it is as a sacrificed Lamb. 

“ I beheld, and lo, in the midst of the throne and of 
the four beasts, and in the midst of the elders, a Lamb 
standing as slain,” — or sacrificed, apviov $otijxo$ e < r < pay - 

pevov (v. 6.) And here the time of the verb is impor- 
tant, although it does not bear upon this part of the 
subject. The Lamb, although living, is represented as 
still a sacrifice, the effect of His death still enduring. 

Afterwards, the martyrs are described as having 
washed their robes and made them white “ in the Blood 
of the Lamb.” (vii. 14.) 

Then He is described as " the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world,” (xiii. 8) ; but not this simply. 
It is said, “ All that dwell upon the earth shall worship 
Him, whose names are not written in the Book of Life 
of the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.” 
This surely implies a Book of Life recording those who 
from the first were Christ’s, and Christ’s not as dis- 
ciples, but as redeemed ones; not the Prophet’s, but 
the Lamb’s. The example and doctrine of Christ 
could not profit those who lived before the Nativity; 
but the Sacrifice does. 

In the passage above cited, S. Peter speaks of the 
Blood of Christ as our Xvrpov, or ransom; and this 
term introduces another family of witnesses to our 
truth. 



1 It is true that S. Peter speaks in this passage of vain and corrupt 
conversation as that from which men were ransomed, in the same broad 
and inclusive manner, as we shall presently see, that the Fathers adopted. 
But as the death of a lamb by way of sacrifice had no direct moral 
effect, but was primarily and chiefly atoning, so here, when Chbist is 
set forth as a Lamb, He is proclaimed first as a propitiatory Sacrifice, 
out of which flow numberless blessings beside remission of sin. And 
it was clearly the Apostle’s object in this passage to press holiness 
upon a people which had been purchased with Chbist’s precious Blood. 
He therefore applies the feet only to the purpose in view. 
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S. Matthew and S. Mark both use the same words, 
which they report as those of their Divine Master, when 
He said that He came “ to give His life a ransom — 
{\vtqov) for (avrl) many.” (xx. 28 ; x. 45.) 

The same term “ ransom ” is used, directly or indi- 
rectly, S. Luke i. 68; ii. 38; xxiv. 21. And the noun 
which implies ransom and the preposition which implies 
substitution are united, 1 Tim. ii. 5, 6. “ The Man 

Christ Jesus, Who gave Himself a ransom — uvrlxvrgov 
—for all.” 

In these passages there is nothing to justify our 
taking the term loosely, and depriving it of its natural 
force. Nor are the passages which can be adduced in 
favour of a more lax and general sense sufficient to form 
a rule for the rest. They are these : 

“ That He might redeem us from all iniquity.” (Tit. 
ii. 14.) Now here it might appear that the deliverance 
spoken of is subjective; that whoever by the grace, 
teaching, example, or institutions of Christ, is freed 
from iniquity, is redeemed. So he is ; but sanctification 
does not precede pardon, nor does the Comforter dwell 
in the unjustified man ; and thus the notion of redemp- 
tion by the Sacrifice of Christ is rightfully present in 
any large statement of God’s purpose to deliver man 
from the practice of sin. But only a portion of this 
Scripture has been hitherto stated : the context is of 
the greatest importance. It shows that the main object 
of the Apostle is not to speak of the atonement, but to 
enforce Christian morals. He has been speaking 
strongly of the carnality of the Cretians (i. 12, 13) ; of 
the immorality of certain persons professing the Gospel, 
probably Gnostics (15, 16). Then he gives a number 
of practical instructions (ii. 1 — 10), and after all adds 
(11 — 15) : "For the grace of God, that bringeth salva- 
tion, hath appeared to all men, teaching us that deny- 
ing ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live so- 
berly, righteously, and godly in this present world; 
looking for that blessed hope and that glorious appear- 
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ing of our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ, Who 
gave Himself for us , that He might redeem us from all 
iniquity, and purify unto Himself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works. These things speak and exhort, 
and rebuke with all authority. Let no man despise 
thee.” 

Is it not evident that S. Paul here rebukes the Gnos- 
tics of his day and the Antinomians of ours ; and all 
those who at any period have taught or shall teach 
the same error? Does he not affirm that the whole 
object of the Incarnation was the sanctification of man, 
the formation of a holy Church? that the very Sacrifice 
of the Cross took place in order " that we, being deli- 
vered out of the hand of our enemies, might serve Him 
without fear, in holiness and righteousness before Him 
all the days of our life ?” 

But S. Paul does not speak of redemption from the 
practice of sin, before he had carefully set forth that 
ransom from its guilt and penalty which had already 
been paid. He does this in the words “ Who gave Him- 
self for us;” words which are surely the same as those 
before cited, wherein Christ Himself predicted His own 
sacrifice, when He said that He came “ to give His life,” 
\uTpov uvt) iroMoiiv, 

But a partial statement — assuming this partial — by 
no means contracts a doctrine. Various reasons are as- 
signed in Scripture for the remaining of the Canaanites in 
the land, of which none is exclusive of the others. Three 
causes are assigned why Moses was not suffered to en- 
ter the Promised Land. The Holy Eucharist is at one 
time described as a sacrifice, at another, as a feast. 
The heavenly food is spoken of at one time as bread 
and wine ; at another, as the Body and Blood of Christ ; 
and numerous other examples may be given of a cir- 
cumstance which must be borne in mind when the 
testimony of the Fathers upon this point is considered ; 
for they were impressed so strongly with the greatness 
of the deliverance from Satan’s power, and from death. 
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that they may be misjudged by those who forget this 
principle; not, indeed, that such a judgment would 
be any condemnation or injury, of those blessed ones 
who are beyond the heat and dust of our unhappy 
disputes ; but it would condemn and harm those who 
should fall into so great a mistake. 1 

S. Stephen, however, (Acts vii. 35,) calls Moses a ran- 
somer (AurgcJrijj.) There is nothing strange in this, — not 
only because we remember the offer of Moses to be lite- 
rally Aurgov avr) woMoov after the Apostasy, and that event- 
ually he suffered in some sort as a Mediator ; “ God was 
angry with me for your sakes,” (Deut. i. 37, iv. 21 ;) but 
because the termSAViouR, — thb blessed word Jesus — was 
not at once called in and reserved for the One Saviour, 
the One Jesus of all ; yea, rather, was spread out broadly 
in type and in prophecy. And not only this, but princes 
and judges were called gods. (Ps. lxxxii. 6; S. John x. 
34.) To the ancient wide use of the word in the LXX., 
S. Stephen seems to resort; not, perhaps, without an 
intention to indicate how that Moses was a figure of 
Christ. But this single lower use of the term serves 
rather to call attention to the strict manner in which 
the Name is called in and reserved for our Lord in the 
New Testament Scriptures. 

If, however, the above account should not satisfy 
some, let this conclusive instance prevent any precarious 

1 Nor in reading Scripture, any more than the Fathers, should this 
characteristic of the human mind be forgotten, — that it occupies it- 
self with one point at one time ; and cannot comprehend, and be earnest 
upon all objects of interest at once ; no, not even those which belong to 
one cause, and have one common existence. Thus, in compliance with 
our infirmity, Christ singly reveals many objects of His Incarnation 
and Passion, which yet are not single objects ; as at one time it is said 
that He came “ to bear witness to the truth j” at another, that He died 
and rose “to be the Lord of the dead and of the living at another, 
that He came “ to destroy him that had the power of death at ano- 
ther, “ to preach the Gospel to the poor, to heal the broken-hearted ; 
to preach deliverance to the captive, and recovering of sight to the 
blind ; to set at liberty them that are bruised ; to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord j” besides the objects already mentioned, the redemp- 
tion and sanctification of a peculiar people. 
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deduction from an isolated expression. S. Paul was 
showing that the Temple and its service were confessedly 
incomplete, and subsidiary to that which they foreshowed, 
and to which they subserved. “But Christ having 
come, an High Priest of the good things to come, through 
the greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made with 
hands, that is, not of this building, neither by the blood 
of goats and calves, but by His own Blood He entered 
in once for all into the holy place, having obtained eter- 
nal redemption for us. (ctlaoviav Kvrpooaiv. Heb. ix. 11, 12.) 

That is, there need be no more h6rgao<ns or paying of 
ransom by blood of goats and calves, which requires 
often shedding, and which, when shed, is useless in it- 
self ; because Christ, in shedding His own Blood, has 
by the Sacrifice of Himself, paid an all-sufficient ransom, 
which He, as Everliving Priest, will plead, and thereby 
obtain an eternal redemption for His people. 

The compound word otTroXvTpaxng, or ransoming back, 
is indeed used widely in the New Testament, as it had 
been in the LXX. But wherever it stands in con- 
nexion with Christ, or with remission of sin, there is 
no reason to assign to it a general meaning, but the 
very reverse. In such cases, the use of this word con- 
firms, rather than calls in question, the limited sense 
of the other forms. (Rom. iii. 24—5 ; 1 Cor. i. 30 ; 
Eph. i. 7; Col. i. 14; Heb. ix. 15.) 

The use of the words “ price ” and “ buy ” respecting 
our salvation suggest the same conclusion, although 
less powerfully, inasmuch as they are unconnected with 
sacrifice, and are more ordinary and general in their 
meaning. (1 Cor. vi. 20; vii. 20; 2 S. Pet. ii. 1; Rev. 
v. 9.) 

The words of institution of the Holy Eucharist are 
very remarkable : 

“This is My Blood, That of the New Testament; 
That which is being poured out for many,” not for a 
witness, nor example, but “for remission of sins.” (S. 
Matth. xxvi. 28.) And the same doctrine may be ga- 

E 
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thered from many other passages, — as, for example, 2 
Cor. y. 21, upon which S. Chrysostom comments so ad- 
mirably. It may he collected also from the whole argu- 
ment of the Epistle to the Hebrews, relating to sacri- 
fice, and from the following remarkable passages : Eph. 
ii. 13 ; Rom. v. 10 ; 1 S. John i. 7 ; IS. Pet. iii. 18. 
The terms also which we translate by “ propitiation,” or 
to “ propitiate,” witness to the same doctrine, as they 
are used in the New Testament. ‘/Aao-xo/xai, and its 
root iXaofjLcti, “ I conciliate, propitiate,” (Matth. Gr. Gr., 
238,) in Homer is applied only to God. (Liddell and 
Scott, Lex.) Hence comes the adjective iXetvTfjg io$, pro- 
pitiatory, and to l\o«rTripioY, that which causes propitia- 
tion, an expiatory sacrifice. Thus, the covering of the 
ark was called to iAa<rr^>iov, or mercy-seat, because on 
it, and so by means of it, a propitiation was effected by 
sprinkling of blood, (Ex. xxv. 17. Lev. xvi. 14, & c., &c.) 
This was that which was approached but once in a year, 
and by one, the High Priest, and with the blood of the 
most solemn of all sacrifices, (Heb. ix.) And this is 
that which S. Paul chooses as a title for Christ in re- 
spect of His redeeming work, (Rom. iii. 25,) saying, 
“ Whom God has set forth — or foreordained (*poe$t to) a 
propitiation (iAaor^iov) through faith in His Blood.” 

Then as l\a<rxt(r$ai, in connexion with terms for sin, 
signifies to expiate sin, (Ecclus. iii. 30 ; xxviii. 5 ; Ezek. 
xliv. 27,) so is Christ said to be a High Priest “ to 
make reconciliation (Uaaxsa&at) for the sins of the 
people,” (Heb. ii. 17.) And although it is not here 
stated, yet elsewhere it is plainly declared that He Him- 
self is the ground of that pardon which, by His Priestly 
office, He imparts to His people ; being Priest and Sac- 
rifice both ; “ He is the propitiation (JAao-ftog) for our 
sins.” (1 S. John ii. 2.) “ God sent His Son to be the 
propitiation (i*Aao>ov) for our sins,” (iv. 10.) 

The testimony of the Fathers is reserved for another 
section, and owing to their different circumstances, it 
will appear that they regard the Atonement sometimes 
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less exclusively than we are in the habit of doing, and 
sometimes from a point of view which seems strange to 
us. When we see how broad is their view of the Incarna- 
tion and of its effects, we must not complain if we do not 
find our own block made the sole foundation of the 
building. It is a presumptuous and dangerous thing to 
separate one truth from another ; and those persons de- 
serve their disappointment, and are happy if they meet 
with no worse misfortune, who do not find their own 
favourite doctrine made all in all, but so worked up 
with # the rest of the masonry, that a foolish man can- 
not separate it, and a wise man will not try. 

2. That our persons receive the benefit of the Atonement , 
not immediately , but mediately , through that redeemed na- 
ture of man , which is in the Person of the Second Adam . 

* “ It is the province of reason,” says Bishop Butler, 
judge of the morality of Scripture, i. e. not whether 
it contains things different from what we should have 
expected from a wise, just, and good Being.” Anal. Part 
ii. c. iii. Therefore whatever objections reason may 
bring against the doctrine of vicarious suffering, unless 
they can prove it to be plainly immoral, they are not to 
be listened to. 

At the same time, Charity forbids us to put stumbling- 
blocks in the way of our brethren. There are sufficient 
already ; and, if God has vouchsafed to us an account 
of this mystery, which in some sort explains it; if He 
has enabled us to put it before our brethren, so as to 
anticipate or remove some of the objections which na- 
tural and unilluminated reason raises against it ; then 
we neither consult for God's glory, nor for the salvation 
of men, if we neglect to avail ourselves of any such 
knowledge. It is a grave question whether the common 
method of preaching the Cross does not make it an 
offence, instead of an attraction to many. 

1. First, it is far too common to confine the Atone- 
e 2 
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ment to the death of Christ on the Cross, which is indeed 
the crowning act of His vicarious sufferings, although 
not of our justification, for which the Resurrection was 
necessary (Rom. iv. 25;) but which was preceded by 
acts, in each and all of which the ancient Church, and 
devout minds in all ages, guided and encouraged by 
Scripture, have acknowledged redemption. The fast of 
Christ, for man's greediness; His humiliation, for 
man's pride ; His poverty, for our love of this world ; 
His Gethsemane, for Adam's Eden ; His betrayal, for 
our falsehood ; His forsaken estate, for our forsaking of 
God; His meekness, for our anger; His bonds, for our 
lawlessness ; His silence, for our excuses ; His stripes, 
for our deserving of stripes ; His condemnation, that we 
might not be condemned ; and other like saving acts, 
which bring the colour of shame into our cheeks, and 
tears into our eyes, are all part of that vicarious suffer- 
ing whereby the original and actual sins of men are for- 
given ; and the Crucifixion itself was not simply a death, 
but a death which redeemed man in his various mem- 
bers, and by its crown of thorns, nails, and thirst, — by 
its manifold and unspeakable agonies, — atoned for our 
various and unspeakable sins. 

The proof of this truth is too long for this place ; and 
those who have not already become gratefully sensible 
of it by meditation on Good Friday, and the weekly 
memorial of our redemption, are referred to the Gospel 
narrative of our Lord's Passion by the Rev. I. Wil- 
liams, B.D. : a work which it is better to thank God 
for than to praise. 

2. It has been too common to preach Christ as the 
Redeemer of our persons, without declaring at the same 
time that He was primarily, and to this very end, the 
Redeemer of our nature. 

Archbishop Magee writes, in respect of animal sacri- 
fices, “To be exposed to suffering in consequence of 
another's guilt ; and thereby, at the same time, to re- 
present to the offender, and to release him from, the 
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punishment due to his transgression, involves no contra- 
diction whatever. In this sense, the suffering of the 
animal may be conceived a substitute for the punish- 
ment of the offender; inasmuch as it is in virtue of that 
suffering the sinner is released. If it be asked, what 
connexion can subsist between the death of the animal 
and the acquittal of the sinner, I answer, without hesi- 
tation, I know not.” (On the Atonement, No. xxxviii.) 
Now, surely there is a reply, and we ought to know how 
to render it. We should answer without hesitation, 
“ There is no connexion whatever. The animal sacri- 
fice availed only as a kind of sacrament of the true 
Availing Sacrifice of Christ.” 

Then when the adversary retorts, 'This is but re- 
treating a step. What connexion is there between the 
death of Christ and the acquittal of a sinner V there 
is also a proper reply. ' The sinner suffered, when Christ 
suffered; died, when Christ died; rose, when Christ 
rose : because as truly as all human nature was present 
in Adam when he ruined man, so truly was all human 
nature present in Christ when He redeemed man/ 

But is this the doctrine commonly preached by those 
who assume to themselves a kind of exclusive property 
in the doctrine of the Atonement ? Is this the truth 
which they teach ? And yet is it not the doctrine of 
Scripture and Antiquity equally? 

It is much to be feared that the result of the ordinaiy 
preaching of the doctrine in question, leaves behind it 
some naked and partial impression like this, — that man 
needed an Atoning Sacrifice, and that Christ came to 
render it, becoming man in order to be capable of death, 
and being God, in order to make that death of price- 
less value, — propositions which are severally true, but, 
as an account of the facts, are not only wholly inade- 
quate, but likely to convey a false view of the Incar- 
nation itself to those for whom Christ laid down His 
life. Few are there amongst these religionists who be- 
lieve that the Son of God assumed our nature, not in 
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order to become mortal and passible, but in order to 
redeem that nature by being in it and of it ; that He 
took our whole nature upon Him, and became man to 
make His own actions ours , which, if He had taken on 
Him the nature of angels, or any other nature whatever, 
they would not have been. 

For that which was shown in the former chapter con- 
cerning the First Adam and the Second, amounts to 
this. If from Adam we have original sin, not by impu- 
tation to our persons, but by transmission of his nature, 
and in the Second Adam original sin received its death- 
blow, by the Lord's assumption not of a human person 
or persons, but of human nature itself, then surely 
the whole work of restoration must proceed on this prin- 
ciple. 

Nor is this the only instance to which this rule 
applies ; for S. Paul argues that our Resurrection follows 
from that of the Lord, for this very reason ; saying that 
we are so one with Christ, that He so truly is Man, 
that if we shall not rise, then neither did He. (1 Cor. 
xv. 13.) 

S. John the Baptist pointed out our Saviour to His 
disciples as Him “ Who taketh away the sin," not of the 
elect, nor of the converted, but “ of the world." Now, 
surely it cannot be maintained that Christ expiated 
the sins of them that are lost, personally, but only as 
members of the race which He entirely redeemed, and 
the privileges of which, if they perish, they have either 
not become entitled to personally, or have unhappily 
lost. 

The truth that the whole world was redeemed, is as- 
serted again and again in S. John's Gospel, (iii. 16, 17 ; 
iv. 42 ; vi. 33, 51 ; xii. 47.) And, if it should be said, 
that by the world is here meant that portion of it which 
should become the Church by conversion, inasmuch as 
S. John employs the term "world," in an evil sense, 
and speaks (ch. iii. 15, 16,) of the act of faith, as that 
by winch alone the world can become partaker of the 
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benefit ; yet surely the repeated assertion that the world 
is redeemed, was designedly made, and cannot be a mere 
memento that all men are in the world until they are in 
the Church : but is rather a proclamation of the won- 
drous extent of that most wondrous grace by which man, 
as man, is restored : so that individuals have nothing to 
do but by the grace of God's call to seat themselves at 
His Feast, where “ all things are ready." “ For there 
is One God, and One Mediator between God and men, 
the Man Christ Jesus : Who gave Himself a Ransom 
for all , ctvrlXvTpQv uxep xavrm” (1 Tim. ii. 5, 6.) 

S. Clement of Rome writes, “The Lord has taken 
us to Himself in love : for the love which He had to us. 
Jesus Christ gave His own Blood on our behalf, by 
the will of God, both His Flesh for our flesh, and His 
Soul for our souls." (Ep. 1, c. 49.) 

S. Irenaeus, in like manner, “The Lord having re- 
deemed us, then, with His Own Blood, and having given 
His soul on behalf of our souls, and His Flesh in behalf 
of our flesh." (Adv. Haer. v. 1.) And again, “There- 
fore He Himself also had flesh and blood ; not a certain 
different (flesh) but recapitulating in Himself that first 
creation of the Father, seeking that which had perished. 
And on this account, the Apostle, in the Epistle to the 
Colossians, says, “And you, when ye were sometime 
alienated, and enemies in your mind by wicked works, 
yet now hath He reconciled in the Body of His Flesh, 
through His Death, to present you holy and unblame- 
able, and unreproveable in His sight." “ Reconciled," 
he says, “ in the Body of His Flesh," that is, because 
righteous Flesh reconciled that flesh which was detained 
in sin, and led into enmity with God. If any one, 
then, according to this, says that the Flesh of the Lord 
is different from our flesh, since It indeed did not sin, 
neither was guile found in His mouth, but he rightly 
calls us sinners ; but if he invents for our Lord a diffe- 
rent substance of flesh, now the account — sermo — of 
our reconciliation to Him will not be evident. For 
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that is reconciled which once was hostility. But if the 
Lord took flesh from another substance, now that has 
not been reconciled to God which through transgression 
had been made hostile. Now, however, by that con- 
junction with Himself — per earn quae est ad se com- 
municationem — the Lord has reconciled man to God 
the Father, reconciling us by the Body of His Flesh, 
and redeeming us by His Blood, as the Apostle says 
to the Ephesians, ‘ In Whom we have redemption 
through His Blood, the remission of sins/ and again to 
the same, * Ye/ he says, f who were sometime afar off, 
have been made near by the Blood of Christ/ and 
again, ‘ having abolished in His Flesh the enmity, the 
law of commandments in decrees/ And in all the 
Epistle, the Apostle plainly testifies that by the Flesh 
of our Lord, and by His Blood, we have been saved.” 
(Ib. xiv.) 

S. Athanasius, also, “ It was not possible to give one . 
thing in exchange for another as ransom — eregov avQ* cripov 
StvTidovvoti A vrpov — but He gave Body for body, and Soul 
for soul, and a perfect Subsistence vnupgiv on behalf of 
whole man.” (De Incam. Christi.) 

And again, “ Since how could death have taken place, 
unless He had compounded the outward and the inward 
man; that is, body and soul? How could He have 
given in exchange a ransom for every man, olvt&qoxsv bti- 
ti'Aut^ov?” (Ibid.) 

S. Ambrose says, “ That true Eternal High Priest 
was being sought to Whom it was said, ‘ Thou art a 
Priest for ever/ Who not with the blood of victims, but 
with His own Blood should reconcile God to the human 
race.” (In Evan. Luc. Lib. I. cap. i.) 1 

1 It will be observed, that in this passage there is a distinct statement 
that there was need that God should be reconciled to man, and not 
merely man to God. The same is clearly stated in that most venerable 
monument of Antiquity, the Clementine Liturgy. “He made Thee, 
His own God and Fatheb, propitious, i^tvfitviaaro, and reconciled 
(Thee) to the world, and freed all men from the wrath which lay upon 
them.’* 
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S. Cyril of Alexandria : “ As in Adam it was the na- 
ture which suffered the curse and the sentence of death, 
so again in Christ it is the nature of man which has 
been blessed by God the Father through Him, and 
shown superior to death.” (De Fest. Pasch. Horn, xxvii.) 

And “The universal and most generic sentence through 
the transgression in Adam is corruption and death. In 
like manner, the universal and most generic redemption 
is fulfilled in Christ.” (Adv. Anthropomorphitas, I. 8.) 

It is no objection to the testimony of the Fathers, 
that several of them considered that the price of our 
redemption was paid to Satan : as, for example, S. Au- 
gustine, (De Trin. Lib. xiii. c. xv. ;) for in the same way 
that Satan is the Prince of this world, and yet has no 
power therein, except that which is permitted to him ; 
and as he executed God’s chastisements on Job, and 
God’s judgment upon the Corinthian sinner, so he may 
well have been the executor of the great sentence on man, 
and his power may have required to be recalled, before 
it ceased to be dangerous; until which man was his 
debtor, as it were, and he was a mediator for evil be- 
tween God and man, possessing an actual power, al- 
though one which was neither righteous nor inherent. 
S. Paul certainly speaks of Satan as having acquired a 
right over man, or rather, a power of death over man, 
which required cancelling, cancelling which was ef- 
fected by the death of Christ. (Heb. ii. 14 ; Col. ii. 15.) 

Now, if it be admitted that our persons are redeemed 
through the sufferings of the Person of Christ, not di- 
rectly, but mediately, through the entire nature which 
He assumed ; then the Redemption harmonizes with the 
view of Original Sin before stated ; so that no man who 
admits the latter can consistently raise any objection to 
the former, on the ground before noticed. And because 
our nature was sacrificed in Christ, therefore all ages 
are redeemed in that one propitiation and satisfaction 
for sin. The past has no more share in it than the pre- 
sent, nor the present than the future. Original and 

e 3 
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actual sin, the sins of the whole race of man, are loosed 
by Him Who died for and as the whole race of man. 
We have but to claim the indemnity and to keep it, 
moved thereto by preventing and continuing grace. 
Man sinned; man, — not some men — fell. Man, by 
being united to God, was born immaculate, so lived, so 
died, so rose, in the Person of Christ ; and therefore 
man, and not some men, was remade, ransomed, justi- 
fied, restored, in and by Him Who recapitulated, or 
brought back to one Head, centre, and source, our whole 
nature. And should it. seem that this account does not 
assign sufficient importance and efficacy to the Sacrifice 
of Christ, as God united to man in one Person, as where 
it is said that the Church of God has been purchased 
with His own Blood, it is replied with humility, that it 
has already been shown how that the union of Godhead 
and Manhood prevented the transmission of Original 
Sin in the Incarnation, as also it preserved our humanity 
sinless in Christ, and thus meet for sacrifice to be not 
for its own sins, but for the transgressions of those for 
whose redemption He took it. 

With awe, and fear of erring, it is also suggested, that 
man, who deserved Hell, would not have suffered his 
due, no, not even in the known and the unknown ago- 
nies of Christ as Man, as a sinless human Person 
containing humanity in Himself; had not the union of 
God with Man in Christ, the contact of the All- Holy 
with the Curse — of the Immortal with Death — added 
power to those sufferings, and given a superhuman effi- 
cacy to them ; which efficacy is not imputative, trans- 
ferred from one nature to the other, but derived, and 
shared, and owned by the lower nature, because of its 
perfect and entire union with the higher : so that the 
position here taken up is not affected by this considera- 
tion, which reverence and awe forbid us to pursue. 

Doubtless innumerable are the benefits, boundless is 
the efficacy of the hypostatic union upon the Cross, — in 
the cradle, and in the grave, in the Resurrection, and in 
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the Ascension. But let us hesitate to define them ; for 
of all mysteries none is so profound, none so awful, as 
that of God on the Cross ; or at least, let wise and saintly 
men approach the subject, men wont to tread on holy 
ground, whose feet Christ has washed, whose eyes He 
has cleansed, whose ears He has opened, whose mind 
He has strengthened, whose heart He has enlarged, 
whose tongue He has purged; that we may humbly 
learn from them of that to which we cannot attain. 

3. That the Sacrifice of Christ was single, perfect, final . 

Completeness and finality are stamped upon the Gos- 
pel in every part. As it was the end of the Law and 
the Prophecy, and of all dispensations whatsoever, the 
great antitype, fulfilment, substance, perfection of all 
types, foreshowings, shadows, beginnings, — and this to 
such an extent that now the “ends of the world are 
come” or met upon us (1 Cor. x. 11 ;) the days of the 
Gospel are the “last days,” (Acts ii. 17,) — so is every 
act of the restoration of man final and complete. There 
is but one Conception of the Son of Man, and but one 
Nativity, but that one for ever. Christ was circum- 
cised but once, rose but once, ascended but once. The 
acts were single, circumscribed in time, and, as acts, 
admit of no extension, and of no reiteration, although 
their effects reach backwards to the beginning, and for- 
wards to the end, of the world. But finality is attached 
pre-eminently to that pre-eminent act of our salvation 
which has been passed by, to a certain extent, in order 
that it might receive especial consideration. The Sac- 
rifice of the Death of Christ is pre-eminently single, 
complete, and final. “Christ being raised from the 
dead, dieth no more ; death hath no more dominion 
over Him.” “ In that He died. He died unto sin once 
— 4 Qax&Z, once for all.” (Bom. vi. 9, 10.) “ I am He 

that liveth, and was dead, and behold, I am alive for 
evermore. Amen.” (Bev. i. 18.) 
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The Apostle S. Paul lays great stress upon this truth 
in his Epistle to the Hebrews. His argument is ob- 
scure, not in its assertion of this mighty fact, but in the 
relation of this great Sacrifice to its types. He says 
that under the Law almost all things were purged with 
blood, and that without shedding of blood was no remis- 
sion, (Heb. ix. 22,) which implies that there was a re- 
mission and purification to be had by legal sacrifices. 
But he also declares that the blood of bulls and of goats 
could never take away sin, (ch. x. 4, 11,) and that how- 
ever the patterns might be purified, the heavenly things 
themselves, that is, the Church, as S. Chrysostom ex- 
plains, (Horn. 16, in loc.,) must be purged with better 
sacrifices (ix. 23.) Before this, the Apostle had con- 
trasted the Sacrifice of Christ with that of creatures, 
and the conscience with the flesh, affirming that only 
the offering of Christ could purge the conscience, and 
that the flesh alone profited by the blood of animals. 
It is hard to reconcile this slighting view of animal sac- 
rifices with the words of their institution, and the so- 
lemnities which accompanied them. It is impossible to 
doubt that Israel believed that their sacrifices were prac- 
tically remissive of sin. 

But this is not all. S. Paul raises an argument for 
the single efficacy of Christ’s single Sacrifice, which is 
still more astonishing. He says that the old repetition 
of sacrifice was tantamount to an acknowledgment of 
its inefficacy. He argues, "Would they not have ceased 
to be offered because of the worshippers having no 
longer conscience of sin when cleansed once for all ?” 
(ch. x. 2.) As S. Chrysostom expounds, "For since 
the first availed not, another also was brought, and when 
this accomplished nothing, again another ; so that it is a 
proof of sins,” (Horn. 17 in Ep. ad Heb.) 

Now, we have been accustomed to regard sacrifices as 
accomplishing each its appointed end, and conveying 
pardon indirectly and instrumentally to those who of- 
fered them aright. Without this teaching of S. Paul, 
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we should naturally have thought that repetition of sac- 
rifice was caused by repetition of sin ; that Israel offered 
on the great Day of Atonement for the sins of the ex- 
isting year, not for those of former years also. But the 
Apostle says plainly, that in those Sacrifices there is a 
“ memorial of sins every year,” (x. 8.) Thus it would 
seem that sins committed long before, and for which 
sacrifice had already been offered, were understood to be 
still unredeemed, still the subject of propitiation; and 
hence all sacrifices offered with this understanding 
were so many confessions of unabsolved guilt. “For 
what need was there of medicines when there were no 
wounds? On this account he says they are offered 
continually, because of their weakness.” (S. Chrys. vide 
supra.) 

Yet we cannot believe that the righteous Israelites 
lived under a hopeless burden of sin ; nor that David 
went down from the Temple heavy of heart ; nor that 
Josiah regarded his great Passover as a political cere- 
mony, or a proclamation of sin resting on him and his 
people. 

Putting these things together, we conclude that the 
legal sacrifices purified the flesh, and satisfied the tem- 
poral law, averting temporal punishments ; yet not this 
alone, but that the consciences of the faithful were re- 
lieved by that setting forth which they were, and which 
they were appointed to be, of the redemption to come : 
that is to say, that they were in a certain sense sacra- 
mental, and conveyed a promissory remission through a 
promised Deliverer. In that they could only speak of 
the future, they were sad. In that they were repeated 
for one and the same sin, they were helpless. But by 
both these their defects, they proclaimed only so much 
more clearly the singular virtue of the singular Sacri- 
fice to be offered by the One true Lamb, Whose Blood 
should suffice for the whole race to which by the Incar- 
nation it should belong. “ Once for all at the end of 
the world, He has been manifested for the putting away. 
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or abolition (atiTijnv) of sin by the Sacrifice of Himself.” 
(ix. 26.) "Through the offering of the Body of Jesus 
Christ once for all.” (x. 10.) " He, having offered one 

sacrifice for sin for ever, sat down on the right hand of 
God.” (12.) So that He Who is elsewhere revealed 
standing and officiating as Priest, is here represented as 
sitting in the repose of completion. And not only this, 
but "He sat,” (btottunv) is plainly contrasted with 
the " standeth,” (lorijxfv) of the legal priest in the very 
verse previous. Can anything be more marked ? Can 
the perfection and finiteness of the Sacrifice of the Cross 
be more loudly proclaimed; and more brilliantly glorified, 
than by this singular ignoring for a moment of Christ's 
perpetual Priesthood, as though nothing more were re- 
quired than that which has been effected? Possessed 
with the fulness of this bliss, the Apostle proceeds: 
" By one offering He hath perfected for ever them that 
are being sanctified.” (14.) " There is no longer sac- 

rifice for sin.” (18.) 

4. That the Eucharistic Sacrifice neither supersedes nor 
obscures the single Sacrifice of Christ . 

The costly sacrifices of the Law are abolished, and 
therefore there is no danger on this ground of our Sac- 
rifice appearing to have an independent value and effi- 
cacy. The bloody sacrifices of the Law are abolished, 
that of the Church being ever called "the bloodless 
Sacrifice,” and hence there now is no terrible proclama- 
tion of unredeemed and unforgiven sin. The very fact 
of there being no death in our victims, declares that the 
penalty of sin is now paid, and that the sentence of the 
Fall is repealed; for although there were ancient sacri- 
fices without blood or death, yet they did not stand alone, 
nor were they sufficient without living victims. It is 
the fact, that the Christian Sacrifice is our only Sacri- 
fice, properly so called, and yet is without shedding of 
blood ; it is this fact which proclaims that our ransom 
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is paid, that the True Oblation, Redemption, and Sa- 
tisfaction are accomplished once for all. 

Moreover, the ancient Sacrifices, as has been shown, 
rather set forth sin, than removed it ; and thereby they 
declared that the Redeemer was not come: but the 
Christian Service is by the tradition of the Church ac- 
companied with Absolution ; has been constantly be- 
lieved effectual as an Intercession for obtaining of 
pardon ; and is immediately followed by the Feast, in 
which men partake of “ The Blood of the New Testa- 
ment, which is shed for many for the remission of sins.” 
(S. Matth. xxvi. 28.) Moreover, the service proceeds 
by way of appeal to an act already accomplished ; by 
commemoration of the Passion; and in the Name of 
Jesus come, dead once, risen, and alive for evermore. 

Again ; The oneness of the Christian Sacrifice indi- 
cates one act of Redemption. S. Chrysostom appears 
to allude to this in a passage which will be cited imme- 
diately : but it is evident that a multitude and variety 
of sacrifices lead to a supposition that one plan must be 
tried, and then another, if anyhow a propitiation may 
be effected. There seem to be as many strivings after 
deliverance as there are different victims. 

Nor is it merely that the substance of our offering is 
unbloody, but that it consists of gifts so common and 
so cheerfiil as bread and wine: the first being man's 
strength, the second his gladness. It seems impossible 
that the offering of these elements, and that in such small 
quantities, can ever be thought of itself propitiatory, or 
can compete with the Sacrifice which they represent. 

There is also an action of the Christian Sacrifice 
which especially sets forth the Reconciliation as accom- 
plished. The celebrant communicates in both kinds: 
the people communicate in both kinds. Now, the blood 
of the ancient victims was forbidden, even to the 
priests. Out of honour to the Atonement, shall we 
say? Nay, — for then we also, out of reverence to 
Christ's Blood, ought not to approach It ; but Christ 
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says, " Drink all.” It must have been in witness of 
an Atonement unaccomplished that Israel was not 
allowed to partake of the type of the Lord's most 
precious Blood : and therefore, it is in witness of the 
Atonement finished, that the Celebrant as an act of 
sacrifice, and the people in order that they may share 
in his act, receive, not the type, but the antitype — re- 
ceive the very Blood of Jesus for remission of sin, and 
for all other benefits. 

The very term Eucharist, which seems to have been 
used by S. Paul, and was certainly the constant title 
applied to this rite by the Primitive Church, distinguishes 
the Christian Sacrifice ; for although lu%api < TTtiv was > f° 
bless the holy gifts, yet it was also to give thanks by 
them for the many blessings received from God by His 
creatures, and chiefly for that chief mercy of all, the 
Passion and Death of the Lord Jesus Christ, which 
were represented by the elements, and by the action 
which passed on them. 

S. Cyprian describes the Eucharistic Sacrifice as a 
representation of the whole saving Passion of Christ 
already accomplished. He says, "And because we 
make mention of His Passion in all our Sacrifices, — for 
the Sacrifice which we offer is the Passion of the Lord, 
we ought to do nothing else than what He did. For the 
Scripture says, " For as often as ye eat this bread and 
drink this cup, ye show forth the Lord's death till He 
come.' As often, then, as we offer the cup in commemo- 
ration of the Lord and His Passion, let us do that 
which it is clear that the Lord did.'' (Ep. 63, Fell's ed. 
Bremse. 1690.) 

S. Ambrose has a most remarkable passage, distin- 
guishing the sacrifices offered under the Law and the 
Gospel from each other, and both from the Intercessory 
representation in Heaven. He appears to allude to 
Heb. x. 1, and suggests the best, if not the only admis- 
sible interpretation of it. "For the Law, having a 
shadow of the good things to come, and not the very 
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image of the things, can never with those same sacri- 
fices which they offer year by year continually, make the 
comers thereunto perfect.” 

Now, S. Paul here uses three terms, describing things 
differing in time as well as in character ; the Law, which 
he calls axioi ; the future goods, t a fxiWovTa ayaict ; and 
' the very image of the things/ ctvTijv ryv tlxova twv k pay* 
(laTcov. Now, there is no doubt about the first of these 
three terms. The only possible question is as to the 
meaning of the two others. But of what is the Apostle 
speaking, both before and after? Of sacrifices. Ac- 
cordingly, S. Chrysostom, in his Homily on the passage, 
quietly, and without the least doubt remarks, “ not the 
very image of the things, that is, of the sacrifice, of the 
remission.” And just before, he had defined ' shadow/ 
to be an outline picture, and ' image/ one filled in and 
coloured ; that is to say, an exact resemblance of the 
thing signified. If, then, the 'future goods' are the 
antitype of the ' shadow,' or legal sacrifice, they must 
be the Sacrifice of Christ upon the Cross, and the be- 
nefits received thereby. And of this, therefore, there is 
a 'very image/ subsequent to the antitype, and exactly 
representing it. What can it be, except the Intercession 
in Heaven, or upon earth, by the representation of the 
Crucified Body of the Sacrificed? It may be one of 
these. It may be both. If only one, is it not as pro- 
bably the Eucharistic image as the Heavenly, consider- 
ing the visible actions alluded to ? (v. 22, and ch. xiii. 
10.) But as the heavenly action is also suggested by 
ch. ix. 2, 4,) were it not better to perceive the identity 
of the two purposely set forth, the substantial and 
virtual unity of the Commemorative Sacrifice in Heaven 
and upon earth by one and the same High Priest ? 

But to return. S. Ambrose writes, " Here, therefore, 
is hindrance, here is infirmity, even of the perfect; 
there, is full perfection,” contrasting earth and Heaven ; 
then " Here is shadow, here image ; there, truth.” The 
two former on earth, the latter above : then, " Shadow 
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in the Law, image in the Gospel, truth in heavenly 
places (or things) in coelestibus. Before, a lamb was 
wont to be offered, a calf was offered ; now, Christ is 
offered; but He is offered as man, as receiving the 
Passion ; and He offers Himself as if Priest, that He 
may pardon, dimittat, our sins. Here in image ; there, 
in truth; where in the presence of the Father He 
intercedes for us as if an advocate. Here, therefore 
we walk in image, we see in image; there, face to 
face, where full perfection is, because all perfection is in 
truth.” (De Off., lib. 1, c. xlviii.) 

Now, there is an expression here which will be offen- 
sive to some, "Now Christ is offered,” that is, in the 
Eucharist. But on the other hand, the distinctions 
drawn should be truly observed. The Presence of 
Christ’s Body in Heaven, is called Veritas; the Eu- 
charistic Sacrifice, imago; the victims of the Law, 
umbra. If there be any danger, then, to the Sacrifice 
upon the Cross, it is from the Intercession in Heaven, 
and not from our pleading of it by action here on earth. 

But there is another remarkable passage by the same 
Father, which should be considered in connexion with 
that above mentioned. 

" First, then, the shadow went before, the image fol- 
lowed, the truth shall be. The shadow in the Law, the 
true image in the Gospel, the truth in heavenly places — 
in coelestibus. The shadow of the Gospel and of the 
Church in the Law ; the image of future truth in the 
Gospel; truth, in the judgment of God. Therefore 
there was in the discourses of Prophets, a shadow of 
those things which are now celebrated in the Church, a 
shadow in the flood, a shadow in the Red Sea, where 
our fathers were baptized in the cloud, a shadow in the 
rock which flowed with water, and followed the people. 
Was not that in shadow a sacrament of this sacred 
mystery? Was not the water from the rock a shadow, 
as it were Blood from Christ, which followed the people 
flying from it, that they might drink, and not thirst; 
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might be redeemed, and not perish? But now the 
shadow of the night and the darkness of the Jews has 
departed; day has drawn near to the Church. Now 
we see good things by image, and hold the good things 
of the image. We have seen the Prince of Priests 
coming to us, and heard Him offering His Blood for us : 
let us priests follow as we can, that we may offer sacri- 
fice for the people ; though weak in merit, yet honour- 
able in sacrifice : because, although now Christ is not 
seen to offer, yet He Himself is offered on earth, when 
the Body of Christ is offered. Yes, in truth. He Him- 
self is shown in us to offer. Whose Word sanctifies the 
sacrifice which is offered. Aiid He Himself indeed stands 
in the presence of the Father, an advocate for us. 
But now we see Him not — then we shall see Him, 
when the image has passed away, the truth has come.” 
(Enarr. in Ps. xxxviii.) 

Here S. Ambrose retains the former language, adding 
if not a stronger, at least a more distinct statement, that 
the Body of Christ is offered in the Eucharist. Yet 
the intercession in Heaven is distinguished from the 
Sacrifice on the Cross, and the Sacrifice on earth is dis- 
tinguished from that in Heaven. The former is called 
imago, the latter veritas. Here, again, if there be any 
danger to the offering upon the Cross, it is from the in- 
tercession in Heaven, — from the Veritas there present 
before God, not from the imago of that veritas upon 
the earthly altar : but no one is disturbed with such an 
alarm ; no one but perceives that Christ’s presence in 
Heaven for us is the application of the power of those 
saving actions which here in the region of time were 
performed and concluded. 

S. Chrysostom, however, foresaw the objection now 
under discussion. Immediately after saying, "What 
need of remedies when there are no wounds ? On this 
account,” he says, "they (i. e. the legal sacrifices) are 
always offered because of their weakness, and that a re- 
membrance of sins might be made. He adds, " What 
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